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HENRY A. RILEY, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Lav, 


No. 21 Park Row, New York City. 


x FCollections made and titles a in all 
parts of the Eeast. 0-4 





C. McKibbin, R. H. Vosburg, 
Chambers McKibbin, J. McKibbin 
late of Merchant’s Hotel, Phil. 


CIRARD HOUSE, 


MeKIBBIN, VOSBURC & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. McKibbin. 


Nicollet House, 
McKIBBIN & VOSBURG, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the interests of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Art; H. H. Morgan, Editor, P. O. 
Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. Subscription $2 pei 
annum, to single copies 20 cents. Clubs of five 
or more supplied at $1 a year; an extra copy fo 
each ten subscribers. 


8-9 9-8 





To SUBSCRIBERS—The Western will aim to re- 
present the various intellectual interests of St. 
Louis, and in addition to present in the form o1 
original articles the best results in all fields of 
intellectual effort. It addresses itself to those 
who value thought upon subjects literary, edu- 
cational, er in the fine arts, and in addition tc 
its articles will furnish each month reliable re- 
yiews of valuable books literary, scientific and 
educational, together with notices of the more 
valuable articles in the leading magazines. 


To ADVERTISERS—The Western will be found 
to be one of the very best mediums for any ad- 
vertisements intended to reach the more studi- 
ous portion of the people. Circulars showing 
the range, extent, and nature of The Western’s 
circulation, will be sent upon application. 

9-19 12 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
-ces below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
xc Fai aden or nidensctensives chatisess 50 
PIED 5 ois ooh sg dine svpbowedaebetsns 35 <0dbs 50 
Common School Edition........ cenessccevas On ae 
“Counting House Edition..................... 3 00 
SE ectt esate nek saesneeeaneeds cet Sthanere 200 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 25. 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


8-8 9-7 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Penny Songs for Public Schools. ' 


These songs are destined to become the most popular ones ever written; and are 
published for one penny, so that all the children can afford to buy them; and thus 
schools may select according to the judgment of the teacher. 

Sets include two new exhibition songs published March 1, 1876,a rousing new 
Temperance Song, and the 


NEW CENTENNIAL SONG, 


which ought to be sung by every bey and girl in Christendom. Full sets 25 cents. 


MRS. C. N. BORDMAN, Publisher, Melrose, Mass. 


Poughkeepsie Military Institute, 


POUGHKEEPSIE-ON-THE. HUDSON. 
H. S. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 


——__0-————. 
The appointments of this institution are first-class. 
colleges, ‘Vest Point, and the Naval School. 





Boys are fitted for business, for our best 
The uniform is of a dark blue broadcloth, cut simi- 
lar to that of West Point. Lessons in music, dancing, drawing, and modern languages, by the 
best of instructors. Vocal music free. It is now in the l4th year of a highly prosperous exist- 
ence. Situated about one mile from Vassar College. Terms, per annum, $450. 9-5 9-8 


SUMMER BOARD AT THE SEASIDE. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Tue subscriber would announce to his friends and potcene and the publie, that his house is 
again open to receive a few first-class summer boarders w desire a quiet, homelike place, and 
every attention paid which will make it pleasant and attractive. 

Fishing parties accommodated at short notice. 

References given, and a personal interview or references required. For terms, address 


LEVI W. THRALL, 
9-6 Cuilford, New Haven County, Conn. 


Scientific Farmer, 


DEVOTED TO PROFITABLE AGRICULTURE. 


Which is the application of science to practice upon the farm; to the use 
of principles which, intelligently used, cannot mislead ; to the advocacy of 
accuracy and system in agricultural pursuits. The scientific farmer is the 
most practical farmer. 








Only Sia Year. On trial three months, 25 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED. CLUBS WITH ALL PUBLICATIONS 
9-5 9-7 Address SCIENTIFIC FARMER, Boston, Mass. 








THE BEST INK. 


The HARRISON WRITING INES 


Are now the most popular in use. Over $10,(00 worth sold at retail in New York City alone 
during the past year, among the leading Banks and Commercial Houses, which is evidence of 
their merits. 

ARRISON’S WRITING FLUID does not mould, flows freely, becoming a perma- 


nent Ae! color soon after writing. 


HARRISON’S LETTER INK gives a perfect copy, and is also a free flowing ink, pos- 
sessing the qualities of the Writing Fluid. Harrison’s Carmine Ink and Mucilage also of first 
quality. Orders for any quantity promptly attended HAR for Price List. 


RRISON MFC. CO., 
OFFICE, 15 NORTH NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 

Male and Female, in their locality. 
Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 

VICKERY & Co. Augusta, Maine. 9-4 97 


AGENTS WANTED:::: 
ictionary of 
Christian Antiquities 


= Continuation of the “ Dietionary of the Bible.” By Ir. 
mith. 300 I'lustrations. Circulars and full information bony 
yr A. @. NETTLETON & CO. Chicago,Ill. or Cincinnati,O. 
9-5 9-7 








JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 

The best dialogue book is the ‘*School Festi- 
val,’’ a magazine specially devoted to original 
dialogues. For specimen copy enclose 15 cents. 

9-6 9-8 W. H. KINGSBURY, S. Wilton, Ct. 





An agent cleared $199 /irst 3 weeks selling the 


i = NN oe -—1@) 3 — Too) Nh 
Another $80, first 6 days. Over 50,000 co ~~ 
of this standard Life of the Veteran 
plorer sold. 150,000 more needed by eo 
people. A book of matchless interest, profusely 
illustrated, and very cheap. <A royal chance for 
agents. For proot and terms address HUB- 
BARD BROS., Phitadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, 
O.; Chicago, ii. 3; Springfield, Mass. 9-6 9-8 


Now Ready. 
Poetry for Home and School. 








A carefully prepared collection of the best 
shorter pieces in a and American poetica: 
literature, edited by ~- 


Anna C. Brackett and Ida M. Eliot. 


Square 16mo, tastefully printed and bound,$1.25 

‘*The best manual for school use that has yet 
been published.’’—Boston Globe. 

‘*Excellently planned tor school use, and 
most attractive and valuable for home reading’’ 
—New Orleans Bulletin. 

‘fA thoroughly good compilation.’’—Albany 
Journal. 

**Deserves and will receive a cordial welcome 
and a large sale.’’—Liberal Christian. 

Specimen copies mailed to teachers for exam- 


ination on receipt of half the price. Liberal 
terms for introduction. 
9-6 G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 





a H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 


Approved School Books: 
Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United Sfates. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology, 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 


Smith’s English Grammar, &e., &., &. 
9-6 9-8 





CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER mone tHe 


w he Jour- 
aa into the AGENTS 
Land of Egypt. es ineve- 
beg nine Giresis For 
Lash faces on Qs an wlare a 


ad Brand & Co., St. Louis, Mo., or New Orleans, Li 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. . 








LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 
The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 
Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THz Ecxiectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Wescriptive circulars free. 

_Corr espondence invited. 





8-3-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 





Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, ete Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-c 


D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 

S. H. BLEWETT, Agent, 


9-1 9-12 407 N. Fourth street, St. Louis. 





LEADINC SCHOOLS. 


Missouri State Normal Schotl 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 





Advantages Claimed. 


1. A full course of study. The Normal is aim- 
ed to be as complete in all its appointments as 
~ best colleges. 

Thorough professional training, fitting 
mJ hers for positions in schools of every grade 

3. A superior class of students; most are de- 
pendent on their own exertions, and hence put 
— their utmost energies. 

Pleasant homes and cheap boarding, cost- 
ing from $3 to $3 50 per week. 

Free tuition. Incidental fee only $3 per 
term. 

6. Eighty daily recitations, affording classes 
to accommodate teachers and students of every 
degree of advancement. 

For a catalogue containing full particulars ad- 
dresg postal card to Pres’t J. BALDWIN. 

9-6 9-7 





The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 


McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 

HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 


ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


pes” Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.“@38 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Cincinnati : : New York. 
TET MBRE 5: «i B Hri 








WANTED. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


A pleasant and profitable way for 
teachers to spend their vacations. 


J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., 
oe meena street, St. Louis, Mo. 


POLYTECHN. Ic SCHOOL 


Washington nitntenAdh St. Louis. 
Courses or Stupy: 


& Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Il. Mechanical Eng’r. 


Il. +s vie di Chemist. 

i ded id Eng’r of Mines. 
ae ne és Architect. 

Vi. ood ‘ag ied Bach’r of Science. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


St. Louis Law School. 
AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Henry Hitchcock, A.M. LL. D., Prof. of 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 
vartment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as — to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 

and Successions. 

“eas. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 
sawe 

—- A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 

aw. 

Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. "and Evi. , Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 13, 1875. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee for the first got 8 attendance in 
eitherclass will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 

VART, Dean of Law Facult 
8-2¢ 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo 


INDIAN RELICS. 





President and 





Ihave a valuable collection of Indian relics, 
comprising 


ONE THOUSAND ARROWS, | 


9-6 9.8 


Kentucky Military Institute. 


Thirty-first Academic Year begins on the first Monday of September, 1876. 

Location six miles from Frankfort, Kentucky, in the most healthful part of the State. 
ough instruction given in the four departments of Mathematics, Languages (Ancient and Mod- 
ern), Natural Science and English; and also in Civil Engineering and Commercial Science. 
itary organization under supervision of his Excellency, the Governor of Kentucky. Discipline 
firm but kind, cultivating and strengthening the highest principles of self-dependence, honor, 
and true manhood. For terms and further information send for catalogue to the superintendent, 


Thor- 


Mil- 


of all sizes, from the tiny to the large; nine! 


tomahawks, spear points, &c., which I will dis- | 
pose of on favorable terms. For further infor- 
mation address GEO. H. KING, } 

County Commissioner, Hermann, Gasconade 
County, Missouri. 9-5 9-7 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


Address, with stamp for reply, | 
J. B. MERWIN, 


| Best selling book ever issued. 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 





COL. ROBT. D. ALLEN, Farmdale, P. O-, Franklin County, Ky, 





Eatored according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, by the National Art Co., im the Office of the Librarian of Congress, st Washington. 


“God’s Promise. 


The Finest WORK OF ART ever issued in this Country, 


CIVEN AWAY 


To every Subscriber to this Paper. 


Reproduced in 17 Chromatic Water Colors, under the artist's persona! supervision, and acknowledged 
by connoisseurs to be the best Water Color Chromatic Painting ever produced in America. This unsurpassed 
work of urt, through the splendid liberality of the National Art Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, can be secured by 
every subscriber of this paper, as a 


Grand Premium Gift, 


It being delivered Free of Purchase Charge t every patron of this paper. It consists of 


Four Complete Chromatic Paintings, 


Embodying the fullest and richest ne of God's glorious promise: ‘‘ While the earth remaineth, seed- 


time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.” Amaeri- 
ca’'s most favored laudscape painter, Mr. E. D. Grafton, has grouped together, on a large plate, four splendid 
Landscape and Figure Paintings, and clothed them to the richest and warmest colors. To show in what 
light this splendid work of art is regarded, one thousand copies have been sold in Cinciunati and New York, 
at $10 per copy, and $5,000 in cash was offered the National Art Co. for its exclusive use as a Premium, by 
one of the most prominent newspapers in the countr 

0 large has been the demand on the National Art Co. for former Premium Engravings, and so universal 
the request that their works should not be confined to any one paper, that the Company he ve determined to 
make “GOD'S PROMISE” the crowning triumph of their art publications, and have steadily refused all 
offers for its exclusive control by any one paper, in order that the better class of newspapers generally may 
be benefited in being able to advertise it as the last and best Premium Gift of the NatioM! Art Co. Hence 
the announcement is made that arrangements have been made which secure to every reader of ‘this paper a 
perfect copy of this latest, largest, and best American art publication. 

The only requirement exucted is; that each reader shall cut out the following Premium Certificate, show 
ing that it is sent in by a bona Ade patron of this paper, together with 25 cents, the actual cost of postage, 
wrapping and mailing charges, and forward the same to the National Art Co. for redemption. In return you 
will receive @ perfect copy of this graud work of art, mailed ina strong tube, postage fully prepaid, and 
every copy is warranted to reach its destination uninjured. Any copy that should be broken in transmis- 
sion through the mail, will be duplicated free of any charge, upon your notifying the National Art Co. of the 








facts in the case. 
paying return postage on the Picture. 


Postage stamps may be sent at their face value, as the amouut is uearly all used in pre- 





PREMIUM CERTIFICAT 


Grafton's four celebrated paintings, entitled 


copy will be sent without this Certific 
patron of this paper. [Signed] 





Cut out this Certificate and forward to the 
It is worth $10. 

On receipt of this Premium Certificate, together with 

* 25 cents to pay cost of tube, postage, and P acking, we 

hereby agree to return to the sender, postage prepaid, safely wrapped and packed, a perfect copy of 


“GOD’S PROMISE.” 


This Certificate is good until September 1, 1876, after which 10 cents additional will be charged. No 
ate accompanies nn order, to show us that you are a bona fide 
NATIONAL ART C 


[rRane ai 


NATIONAL ART CO, for redemption. 


, 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NOTE THESE INSTRUCTIONS. 


as a new edition will then become necessary. 





All Certificates should be sent in by Sept. 1, 1876. 
Those sent in thereafter require 10c. additional, 


A Certificate for each Painting must in all cases be sent, other- 


wise persons who are not subscribers might reap the benefits intended solely for the patrous of this paper. 


Each copy will be enclosed in a strong tube, and postage will be paid thereon out of the 2c. sent in. 


THE 


CERTIFICATE WILL NOT BE AGAIN PRINTED IN THIS PAPER, hence the importance of cutting it 


out at once and sending it in for redemption. 


Address all Certificates to the National Art Co. 


alnut 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and you will receive by return mail the largest and handsomest Premium Painting 


you ever saw. 








WANTED: 
| TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


The Great Men of God 


Biographies of Patriarchs, Prophets, Kings, 


and Apostles. A concise Bible History and 
Gallery of Sacred Portraits. 
Pictorial Family 
Illustrations. 


Also for Our New 
Bible, 1800 Pictorial 


Address, 


St. Louis Bible Publishing Co.; 


9-5 9-6 305 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


TEACHERS 


Can make their vacation profitable by securing 


an agency fer the Book of the Centennial, The 


JHISTOR Y 


OF OUR COUNTRY. 
Address 

J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., 
9-5 9-8 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BESTEL LW, s 
Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 
Nineteenth Century. 





‘*Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ 
L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Il. 
All ofher kinds of clocks for Schools also on 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address with 
stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 





8-3 St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE school population of the Uni- 
ted States is thirteen millions—nearly 
fourteen. Of this number eight mil- 
lions are enrolled in schools, and only 
four and one-half millions are in ave- 
rage daily attendance. Through the 
State and general governments, pub- 
lic and private funds, provision is 
made for the education of a number 
of children three times as large as 
that actually in attendance. With 
two-thirds of our educational force 
and money wasted, who shall say 
that our system is a success ? 





TEACHING, like everything else, to 
be successful, must have an end in 
view, an object to attain. The schools 
in this State suffer more from careless 
teaching than from all the opposition 
that can be urged against them. Poor 
teachers make poor schools. It would 
be much better for the people and for 
the schools to expend more money 
in preparing teachers, and less in 
schools taught by those who wish to 
experiment in the school room. 





ARE we ready to go to Philadel- 
phia? The best educators in this 
country say that no one who has 
health, strength, and money enough 
to pay the moderate cost, can afford 
to miss so great an exhibition, so 


grand and so instructive as this Cen- 


tennial Exposition, certainly, no 
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TERMS: 


Perannum, in advance................ese0e- $1 60 
NN 5 cea vdodschendecsdewiocswessud 15 


Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 





Wet Done. — The President of 
the Centennial Commission reported 
the buildings and grounds as far as 
the commission and board of finance 
were directly responsible, completely 
ready for the opening on the 10th of 
May. The exhibits from foreign 
countries are extensive beyond antic- 
ipation. It would of course be too 
much to expect that every exhibitor 
should have his space in perfect order 
at the opening, though the most stren- 
uous efforts to that end were made; 
but the commission thinks that no 
previous exhibition was so far ad- 
vanced at the same relative day. So 
the great event dawns auspiciously, 
and the expectancy that waits upon it 
is as wonderful as its own grandeur. 
The century closes, and the aloe 
flowers, Freedom and Civilization 
here together meet, and with their 
blending expression at this shrine of 
progress— 





Unveiling all the triumphs won, 


From Professor Bascom, of the | 
University of Wisconsin. we learn | 
that the tax law passed by the last 
Legislature, will yield an income of 
$40,000 to the University, and, with 
other revenues, will raise the total 
income of the institution to $80,000 
ayear. An observatory, to be built 
and furnished by a gentleman of 
Wisconsin, has also been granted an 
income of $3,000. 





THE proposition of Hon. R. D. 
Shannon, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools in Missouri, for a con- 
vention of the State, City, County 
and Town Superintendents, either at 
Baltimore during the session of the 
National Teachers’ Association, or at 
Philadelphia at “The Centennial Na- 
tional Institute,’ is meeting with 
numerous responses. Such a conven- 
tion would be of great benefit, and 
we hope it will be largely attended. 








THE South is laboring under great 
disadvantages as regards education. 
The school systems are just taking 
root. There is no need of our being 
discouraged. A wonderful work has 
been done, a greater one will be ac- 
complished, Let us as teachers, and 
friends of universal education, push 
ahead. We havea grand field open 
before us. Onward and upward! 





THE outlook for a successful series 
of Teachers’ Institutes in this State 
is promising. 





By art or toil, beneath the sun. 
—_—_——o-> 

Hon. JoHN H. GoopALE, Superin- 
tendent of Schools ot Nashua, N. H., 
says in regard to the course of study 
arranged: “Objection is sometimes 
made to some of the branches pre- 
scribed, that they are not sufficiently 
practical; that they have no refer- 
ence to the business of every-day life. 
We reply, that every study which re- 
quires mental exertion is a practical 
one. 
our children should be fitted not only 








teacher can afford to miss it. 


ces of their happiness. 


to increase their money-making pow- | 
er, but also to widen the range of|is due, or ought to be, at the end of 
their vision, and to multiply the sour-|every month. 


The State Superintendent has en- 
| gaged a number of competent persons 


|to conduct-the day sessions, and the 


/evening lectures will be both inter- 


| esting and profitable. 
| No teacher can afford to miss one 


\of these gatherings if within reason- 
able distance of his or her residence. 





| Let us look over the school law 


| carefully, and be prepared to suggest 


Besides, the school pursuits of|a remedy for some of the evils which 


| hinder success. 
| Teachers earn their money, and it 


Are teachers paid 





promptly at the end of each month? 


A MORE RIGID EXAMINATION. 
HE new State Superintendent of 
, Public Instruction in Mississippi 
urges upon County Superintendents 
the necessity of subjecting applicants 
for teachers’ positions to a rigid ex- 
amination. Hesays: “I repeat the 
suggestion here, and add that the 
moral fitness to teach, by example, 
should be required. Employ no 
drunken or lewd persons, and be 
suspicious of those characters who 
become busy-bodies in politics. 
‘School children need no instruction 
in party politics, and since we teach 
as much by example as otherwise, it 
would be well to admonish local 
trustees and teachers to keep aloof 
from the bitterness of party. strife. 
That you may the more fully impress 
this matter upon others, I would sug- 
gest that you and I separate all ofli- 
cial action from considerations of 
party success. The free public schools 
are the property of all the people; 
they belong to no party, and we, who 
are called to administer the school 
laws, should divest ourselves of all 
party bias, in the discherge of our 
obligations. School houses should 
not be used for party meetings or 
political cabals, but should be dedi- 
cated to the cause of virtue and 
knowledge.” 








Our Fie.Lp.—The cause of educa- 
tion in the South is confronted on all 
sides by many and harrassing difli- 
culties, The outlook, though not as 
encouraging as we could desire, is 
still a source of comfort to those who 
have entered this great field of work 
in the sunny South. 





Pror. Geo. P. BEARD’s Centennial 
National Institue promises to be a 
grand success. Atlas Hotel, Phila- 
del phia. 





AuL matter for this journal must 
be in our hands by the 15th of the 
month previous to publication. 








Aut roads lead to Philadelphia this 
year. 





SEND 15 cents if you want to see 


sample copies of this journal. 
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The Public Lands for Public Schools. 
E are glad to see that Hon. Jus- 
tin S. Morrill, in a late speech 

in the United States Senate, urged 

that hereafter the public lands of the 

United States should be used exclu- 

sively to educate the people. 

Mr. Morril presents the data which 
ought not only to convince Congress, 
but the people themselves, that there 
is no time to be lost. 

Over six millions of prospective 
voters are growing up in our midst 
in the darkness of utter ignorance— 
attending no school—unable to read 
or to form a judgment as to what is 
right or wise—and this too in addi- 
tion to the millions who are voting 
already. 

We hope all will carefully read the 
following extracts: 

I start, said Senator Morrill, with 
the proposition that all of our public 
lands, which are hereafter to be sold 
and not called for as free homesteads, 
should be held exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes—purposes that tower 
high above and dwarf all others. 
Should any exception to this rule 
ever be suggested, let it then be con- 
sidered on its merits. 


SCHOOL LANDS DONATED. 


We have already given to States, 
without regard to their population, 
140,000,000 acres of land for the sup- 
port of common schools, and eighteen 
of the States thus aided have a school 
fund of $43,866,785. The western or 
new States, as to common schools, 
would appear to have been liberally 
proyided for. In the North and East 
the system of common schools has 
long ‘held a foremost place in the 
hearts of the people, and cheerful 
contributions to their support by self 
imposed taxation are made with all 
the regularity of the seasons. At 
the South they are far less advanced, 
and having no accumulated school 
funds, their people are at present un- 
equal to the task of establishing and 
adequately maintaining such schools 
without some National assistance,not 
National control, although not un- 
mindful of their utility and fully ap- 
preciating their urgent necessity. 
When even in Spain itis no longer 
immoral for women to know how to 
read, and when Sweden and Turkey 
engage in universal education, no 
American State will be found to hold 
back. : 

All statistics are dry—interesting 
to few and entertaining to none—and 
some are by no means pleasant or 
even tolerable to contemplate; but 
legislators, like surgeons, must probe 
the ugliest sores, and courageously 
examine even syich facts as those I am 
reluctantly about to expose. 

SCHOOL POPULATION. 


Our school population of five years 
of age to seventeen inclusive is 12,- 
055,443, or nearly one-third of our en- 
tire population. A mighty host, led 
now and controlled by. us, but soon 
to control us and lead the van of civ- 
ilization in the land of their fathers. 
Only about one-half of this number, 


sort, and among all of the four or five 
million of colored population, only 
180,272 attend school,or hardly enough 
to furnish a silver lining to a cloud so 
dark. Five million and a half of our 
population cannot write, and four 
million and a half cannot read. Of 
illiterate male adults, twenty years 
of age and over, we have 1,611,213, of 
which number 748,470 are whites. 
There are thus more illiterate voters, 
among either white or colored, than 
the usual majority of any party tak- 
ing part at any National election. 
They are, therefore, the potent auxil- 
iaries of all parties, the decisive 
make-weights, and must more or less 
control the destinies of the country. 
Can any happy augury of ages to 
come be drawn from these dismal 
facts ? 
thorns?” 

The liberty and equality of an im- 
mense number of illiterate people, un- 


marked by intellectual eminence of 


any sort, empty of all virtuous grati- 


tude springing from the memoirs of 


childhood and the school room to- 
ward a parental government, is not 
such a state or condition as freemen 
toil for, nor such as they can be ex- 
pected to maintain, love and cherish. 
Along with entire liberty and equal- 
ity before the law we behold among 
mankind the foremost and the hinder- 
most as well, and there will be dis- 
tinctions and differences in both the 
power and industry of mankind, and 
both of hand and brain, with no two 
alike among them all, good or bad. 
It should be the mission of American 
legislators to offer sure means for the 
greatest possible development of this 
power and industry, and to diminish 
inequality by leveling upward and 
not downward. Thus only shall we 
be able to prove that republican insti- 
tutions, quick to perceive and to fos- 
ter the most exalted personal merits 


and qualifications, will neither dwarf 


the State nor the people. 
shall we show that our boasted equal- 
ity is not inferiority to everybody 
else. 

The several States are greatly in- 
terested in the removal of the deep- 
seated illiteracy to which I have re- 
ferred, but by no means exclusively, 
as the interest of the General Gov- 
ernment covers the same territory 
and embraces all and the same vo- 
ters. The election of President of 
the United States and of members of 
Congress cannot be reckoned as less 
grave and important work than that 
of State Governors and Legislatures. 
The parts are not greater than the 
whole. 


Through the last action of the peo- 


ple upon the National Constitution, | 
we have bestowed universal suffrage | 


upon our fellow citizens in all of the 
States. The Nationis primarily re- 
sponsible for this action, and, while 
accepting of its advantages, must 


“Do men gather grapes of 


Universal suffrage must be made a 
blessing and an honor to our country, 
not acurse to the citizen, nor to the 
State and the Nation. Every one of 
our citizens has been crowned with 
equal power in the guidance of Na- 
tional and State affairs; but they 
have thus far had too little of our aid 
to fit them even to guide themselves. 
Many of the States resolutely assume 
their full share of the great responsi- 
bility, and raise by taxation and ex- 
pend nearly $100,000,000 annually for 
common schools; and, when so much 
more is obviously required, shall the 
General Government look on with 
total indifference, contributing noth- 
ing? 
are See eee 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


BY L. F. SOLDAN. 





Thus only | 





RITHMETIC, like any other 

study, can be made to give 
| more or less formal culture, although 
lit may not be possible to teach it in 
so poor a method that it will not be 
conducive of any culture, it is never- 
theless possible to make it a rather 
unprofitable study as far as culture is 
concerned. 


Compared with other school stud- 
ies, arithmetic shows a peculiar char- 
jacter. If we take geography, for in- 
stance, we shall find that certain data 
and facts, after having been present- 
ed to the pupil, must be remembered 
by him. He must commit to memory 
a great many details in the way they 
are given to him. In arithmetic the 
simple fact is valueless, and the result 
of thought operation is not to be re- 
membered. In geography the pupil 
is supposed to treasure in his memo- 
ry whatever he is taught. In arith- 
metic this is not the case. Perhaps 
|this idea will become clearer if we 
| take an example. The pupil is told 
|to solve the problem 243 multiplied 
| by 189, and he finds the product 45,- 
927. What is to be done with this 
result? If we followed the analogy 
of other studies, where each fact 
when mastered is stored away in the 
memory, the pupil would have to 
commit to memory that 243x189 are 
45,927. 

But, of course, nobody ever thinks 
of doing such a foolish thing. We 
throw away the rubbish of fact alto- 
gether. What, then, is the object to 
be gained by examples of this kind? 
It is two-fold: first, the pupil is to 
experience the rules by which exam- 
ples of that kind must be performed; 
and, secondly, he is to acquire prac- 
tice in performing the operation. The 
first is the power of forming abstrac- 
tions—as a rule is nothing but the ab- 
straction of so many concrete cases. 
The second is practice in the applica- 
tion of rules. 








In the solution of problems the pu- 


| pil’s mind is creative. It produces a 
jnew result with .given factors. In 


shield itself as well as the States from | other studies the factors are given in 


the resulting possible perils. 


| 


The in-| the way of data, but the pupil is not 


creased magnitude of the burden | compelled (as he is in arithmetic) to 
which has been imposed by the sov-| work out a new mental result with 
these factors. 


ereign will of the Nation manifestly 





or 6,545,112, attend school of any 


ought to be borne by the Nation. | 


The material culture in this study 


consists in knowledge of certain rules, 
and the most elementary numerical 
relations, such as is the multiplication 
table. The formal culture is the skill, 
rapidity and power of concentration 
that has been gained. Arithmetic is 
the only study in which formal cul- 
ture preponderates and where ability 
and not knowledge of many facts is 
the proof of power. The test of 
whether one has profited by instruc- 
tion in arithmetic is not the number 
of facts remembered, but his ability 
in cyphering or in solving problems. 
The number of arithmetical combi- 
nations is endless. and hence what we 
want is not the recollection of so 
many combinations, but the ability 
to solve new ones. The value of any 
study asa means of culture depends 
on the readiness with which its facts 
furnish the material for the practice 
of perception, conception and thought 


with which the growing will-power 


is delicately interwoven. 


Thinking is the highest and at the 
same time the most difficult mental 
process, in as much asit is all abstrac- 
‘tion. Some of the school studies do 
not furnish sufficient material for 
perception, others do not allow of 
that abstraction that leads to pure 
thought. Arithmetic furnishes ample 
material for all; in factit compels the 
pupil to step through the three stages 
of the thought process with the very 
first knowledge which he masters. 

The pure number is itself abstrac- 
tion. In perception it exists together 
with the qualitative. One, or two, 
or five does not exist, so to say. It 
exists with concrete objects. To ar- 
rive at the idea of number the mind 
must abstract from the objects or 
from the qualitative. And so through- 
out arithmetic. 

In this study high forms of abstrac- 
tion can be grasped by the young 
mind without the same difficulty with 
which such an attempt would meet 
in other studies. 

The popular way of stating the 
function of arithmetic is to say that 
it is to teach the pupil to cypher. The 
teacher, however, besides looking at 
the practical result to be attained, ex- 
pects that by arithmetic some more 
general aims may be achieved, such 
as power of attention and concentra- 
tion, quickness, presence of mind, 
language, power of abstraction that 
sees readily the quantitative in the 
qualitative. The quantitative is the 
relation in which like things differ, 
and unlike things agree. 

Arithmetic deals with the numeral 
relation in which two or more quan- 
tities stand to each other. From its 
nature, from the demands of life and 
culture, and from the nature of the 
young mind, a few general rules seem 
to result, which are correct if they 
should happen to be found to rest on 
correct logical and psychological prin- 
ciples. 

1. The quantitative is reached 
through a process of abstraction from 
the qualitative. First instruction 
must present the qualitative in the 
form of objects of different kinds 





and lead the child to discern in them 
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the quantitative element. So _ per- 
ception lies at the basis of instruction 
in arithmetic. Three pens are pre- 
sented to the child, three pieces of 
chalk, three pencils, three books are 
held up. The qualitative pen, chalk, 
pencil, book is changed every time, 
but the quantitative, three, abides. 
The child is led to see the unchang- 
ing element and to discover the quan- 
titative. To teach counting ina dif- 
ferent way by teaching the names of 
numbers, is to teach aseries of words, 
which though useful in finding the 
page in reading, is without any quan- 
titative meaning. Through percep- 
tion the pupil is led toa knowledge 
of abstract number. Hence we see 
as result of this process both knowl- 
edge and the training of the powers 
of abstraction. 

2. After the idea of number has 
been taught, the next step begins with 
the teaching of the numeral relations 
of two numbers, and in order to pre- 
sent new things gradually, let one of 
the numbers be the same in a series 
of problems, while the other number 
changes. To change the two numbers 
would increase the difficulty without 
corresponding advantage. This idea 
underlies Grube’s arrangement. Here 
again the rule applies that the road to 
the abstraction leads through the per- 
ceptive; so objects are presented and 
then changed in their quantitatlve at- 
titude to each other, so for instance, 
three pieces of chalk are first shown 
together, then separated into one and 
one piece, then into two and one; in 
short, all the relations are shown and 
discussed, in which the units stand to 
the quantity. Here conception and 
thinking are made active as well as 
perception, as the subject taught is 
the abstraction, “relation.” 

3. The acquired knowledge is to be 
convered into skill. The means for 
this is constant repetition of the pro- 
cess. Here the teacher must avoid 
having the result committed to mem- 
ory mechanically, as she can obtain 
the same result to greater advantage 
by letting the pupils repeat the objec- 
tive process frequently. The remem- 
bering of the result may be of advan- 
tage as far as a special problem is con- 
cerned, the repetition of the process 
gives ability for the solution of fu- 
ture problems. The test for the ac- 
quired skill lies in the rapidity with 
which a new but similar combination 
is handled. 

Through perception the pupil ar- 
rived at abstraction, but his skill must 
further be trained to recognize his 
abstract knowledge when it is 
brought before him in the guise of the 
qualitative. The teaching of the ab- 
stract number must be followed by 
appliedexamples. This is important, 
as it will teach the pupil not to be 
puzzled inthe higher grades by the 
hard words in which an easy example 
is clothed. He must acquire skill to 
clear the qualities from the encumb- 
rance of the qualitative. 

‘4. The barren, one-sided character 
of arithmetic, as a formal science, 
makes it an imperative necessity for 
the teacher to show her ingenuity by 
inventing such means of illustration 


as will bring in variety and excite the 
attention and interest of the pupil, 
an attention which will soon pass 
over to the study itself, because the 
young mind enjoys activity. 

5. Instruction in arithmetic must 
lead the pupil to the independent so- 
lution of problems, not merely to the 
recollection of solutions given by 
others. Hence in elementary work, 
where the pupils receive all informa- 
tion through perceptions, the teacher 
must instruct the child in the use of 
all the illustrations and little auxili- 
aries in the solution of problems, 
without which the child feels despen- 
dent and helpless. 





A GROWING QUESTION. 


v 


Art Education and Drawing vs. The Study 
of Form, 
Editors Journal: 


VERY severe criticism appear- 
ed in The Nation, Dec. 30, 1875, 
on the system of drawing introduced 
in the public schools of Masachusetts 
in 1871. This criticismis based upon 
the plates accompanying the report 
of the committee on drawing, Bos- 
ton, 1875, illustrating the progress 
made in art instruction under the 
direction and supervision of Mr. 
Walter Smith, since the first exhibi- 
tion of his system in 1872. 

It charges the system with the 
training of children in the drawing 
of formal and meaningless lines, with 
painful care and neatness, none of 
which could fix any idea of nature 
in the child’s mind; while, on the 
contrary, such inorganic patterns 
serve to place obstacles in the way of 
perception and feeling. The critic 
denounces what are called “original 
designs,’”’ by children of the ages of 
ten and eleven respectively, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Though nothing is yet done 
to awaken interest in nature, or to 
store the mind with facts and beau- 
ties of form, the child is asked to 
evolve designs out of the depth of its 
own consciousness. That they are but 
formal variations of meaningless pat- 
terns, which is all the child has been 
taugbt to draw, is therefore not to be 
wondered at.’? He then points to 
abnormities resulting from the entire 
lack of “directing the pupil’s atten- 
tion to the living growth in vegeta- 
tion,’ and pronounces the kaleido- 
scope the best designer in symmetri- 
cal divisions of geometric figures, and 
lastly condemns the shading from flat 
copies, the vicious and destructive 
results of which he finds exemplified 
in shaded drawings from solid mod- 
els. 

In reply to this article Mr. Smith 
explains at length the motives and 
principles underlying his system, and 
pronounces the study of geometry a 
necessary foundation for drawing. 
In vindication of this view Mr. Smith 
quotes extensively from the preface 
of Albert Duerer’s Treatise on Geom- 
etry, from Leonardo da Vinci’s Trea- 
tise on Painting, from Bachelier’s 
Memoirs about the Royal Free Draw- 
ing School of Paris, &c.—[New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, March 4, 
1876]. 





The Nation, in its issue of April 


18, 1876, waives all theoretical con- 
troversy, and reviews the last exhi- 
bition of Mr. Smith’s system, held in 
Boston a few weeks previous. It 
says: The exhibition was indeed 
not wanting in variety, its range ex- 
tended from measured drawings of 
simple squares by children of seven 
years old, to oil paintings of ideal 
heads by persons who were not al- 
ways outspoken enough to announce 
themselves (as was the case with one 
lady) “age thirty,” or more, &ec. It 
must be repeated tillit is believed, 
that, in elementary instruction or 
drawing, to copy is quite otherwise 
than serviceable when the work cop- 
ied is in its general character muchin 
advance of what the pupil would 
himself be able to do without a copy, 
or wen the work copied is in its na- 
ture unsuggestive. Again, the re- 
viewer deplores the total absence of 
direct study from nature, if we ex- 
cept a very laborious ‘“‘likeness,”’ in 
black and white, of a solitaire on a 
tray, &c. * * * QOne of the most 
deplorable examples, perhaps, being 
apen-and-ink drawing three inches 
squaie representing a black and white 
woolen check, of which the gray 
squares are worked with the mcst 
idle industry.” 

This review is concluded with the 
following: ‘The questions which 
this exhibition suggests are not of 
temporary, nor slight, nor merely 
local importance. The wide spread 
interest in art-edncation demands se- 
rious consideration. The system at 
present pursued in Massachusetts is 
likely to extend over the whole coun- 
try; but if it is fatally wanting in 
vital principles, if, by the inculcation 
of confidence in vain patience and 
empty knowledge, it increases the 
conceit of ignorance, it is of great im- 
portance that it should on the con- 
trary, be done away with as soon as 
possible. Although too large a num- 
ber of persons are interested in the 
continuance of the present modes of 
instruction for any chaiige to be soon 
made, it is most desirable that the 
need of change where it already ex- 
ists, and of warning where it is likely 
to spread, should be contemplated 
and set forth. There cannot be too 
searching an examination of the sub- 
ject, or too continued a discussion of 
the principles involved.” 


To a question addressed to The Na- 
tion, “What edifice could you substi- 
tute for the building you are striving 
to destroy ?”’ that journal replies in 
its issue of May I1, 1876: 

“Were we to suggest anything as a 
substitute for the scheme now in 
vogue, it would be one which would 
modestly undertatke, in the lower 
schools, the simple training of the 
eye and hand to see and represent 
yisual objects of common observation 
with asufficient degree of correctness 
without immediate consideration of 
any kind of artistic effect or elabo- 
rate finish of execution. By this dis- 
cipline wonld be disclosed such artis- 
tic capacities in individuals as might 
be afterwards developed.” * * 


* 





* * * “A scheme of instruction in 


drawing for the lower schools, based 
on these principles, might be some- 
what as follows: 

1. Elementary training of the eye 
in accuracy of measurement of form- 
al line, and ef the hand in precision 
in drawing it—not formal patterns, 
which are ugly things of necessity, 
and destructive of delicacy of per- 
ception. 

2. Elementary training of eye and 
hand in precision of vital lines—i. e., 
lines which describe the contours of 
natural and mostly living objects. 

3. Elements in colo. without chia- 
roscuro. (Action of light on solids). 

4, Training of the eye in perception 
of shade in natural objects, and the 
eye and hand in rendering them. 

5. Training of the eye in discern- 
ment of linear perspective. 

6. Exercise in color with simple 

chiaroscuro. 
It is clearly seen by the above that 
Mr. Smith’s system aims chiefly to 
develop industrial and mechanical] 
drawing, aud the critic of his system 
pure art education. 

Neither of these two plans can fully 
meet the wants of our country. In- 
dustrial drawing corresponds’ to bus- 
iness writing—pure art education io 
poetry, and both being ofisprings and 
essential adjuncts of one great pa- 
rent. LANGUAGE is one. subject 
taught in our schools, therefore Form 
must be the other. 

Mr. Conrad Diehl has prepared a 
plan for teaching the Elements of 
Form, which he has volunteered to 
place at our disposal for publication 
in the next issue of the JouURNAL. 
X. Y. Z. 


Hiew Scuoot Traimine.—Mr. S. 
H. Cross, chairman of the School 
Board of Westerly, R. I., also a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education, 
in a well-written document remarks 
upon the value of the high school in 
the general school system, as follows: 


“The high school is essential to 
the continuance and completeness of 
our system of public schools. With- 
out it the system would possess 
about as much life as a body without 
a head. Admission to it is the prize 
and reward for successful effort in 
the lower departments, thereby giv- 
ing them greater efficiency and ener- 
gizing them with a power which no- 
thing else can give. It opens the 
door for a good education to the rich 
and poor alike, giving to all an equal 
chance. It brings the children of 
the rich and poor together at an age 
when character is being rapidly 
formed, and a degree of mutual re- 
spect and sympathy is established, 
that does much towards doing away 
with caste in society, and to put 
every person on the footing in soci- 
ety to which he is entitled by bis 
talents and attainments. The high 
school should furnish to our children 
a broad and liberal education, that 
will lay a good and secure founda- 
tion for the study of any profession, 
or qualify them to perform honorably 
and well the active duties of life, 
and at the same time give grace and 
refinement to their culture and char- 








acter.” 
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ON THE MOVE. 





IIE school officers, teachers, and 
friends of education in Kansas 
are moving steadily forward in the 


—— ‘am 


yood work of instructing the people. | 


notwithstanding \he nefarious plans 


of the small-fry politicians to injure | % 


the State and the system of public 
schools last winter. 

Hon. John Fraser, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, has 
already successfully inaugurated a 
series of “Judicial District Institutes” 
for the training of teachers and pro- | 
moting an interest in this all- -impor- | 
tant subject among the masses of the | 
people. 

«Several of these Institutes have al- | 


ready been held, and others are to} 


follow. 

June 6, 7,8 and 9, an Institute will 
be held at Wyandotte. On July 11, 
12, 13 and 14 at Leavenworth. At 
Baldwin City, Douglas County, July 
18, 19, 20, and 21; Neodesha, Wilsun 
County, August 15, 16, 17, 18; Bur- 
lington, Coffey County, August 22, 
23, 24 and 25; Girard, Crawford Co., 
August 29, 30 and 31, and Sept. 1; 
Pleasanton, Linn County, Sept. 5, 6, 
7,and 8; Hiawatha, Brown County. 
Sept. 12, 18, 14, and 15; Washington, 
Washington County, Sept. 19, 20, 21, 
and 22; Smith Centre, Smith County, 
Sept. 26, 27, 28, and 29; Great Bend, 
Barton County, Oct. 3, 4, 5, and 6; 
Wellington, Sumner County, Oct. 10, 
11, 12, and 18. 

We print a programme of exercises 
for the three sessions, to give an idea 
of the topics discussed and the time 
devoted to each. 


| Drawing; 11:25 to 11:55, 





| day. 
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struct the masses. 


The audiences, so 
far as our personal experience is con- 
cerned, always filling to overflowing 


the largest audience which 
could be secured. 
MORNING SESSION. 
9:00 to 9:15, roll call, devotional exerci- 
es ; 9:15 to 9:35, Instruction in Vocal Mu- 


room 


sic , 9:35 to 9:45, Discussion ; 9:45 to 10:15, 
| The School Laws, viz: Tuesday, School 
Districts; Wednesday, District Officers ; 
Thursday, Teachers’ Certificates and In- 
stitutes; Friday, School Funds. Conduc- 
ted by State Superintendent. 10:15 to 
10:20, Discussion ; 10:20 to 10:35, Recess ; 
10:35 to 11:00, Lecture: Tuesday, on Bot- 
any, Entomology and Geology in District 
‘Schools; Weduesday, on Legal Holidays 
in Kansas; ‘linursday, on Contracts; Fri- 
|day, on ‘Teachers’ Contracts. 11:00 to 
11:10, Discussion; 11:10 to 11:25, Industrial 
Civil Govern- 
ment, viz: A Township—its object, its 
formation, its officers, their election, term 


~ of service, compensation, powers and du- 


ties. Thirty minutes allowed daily for 
the treatment of the topic. 11:55 to 12-20, 
A Course in Primary Geography for Dis- 
trict Schools. Conducted by State Su- 
| pertatendent. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2:00 to 2:05, roll call; 2:05 to 2:20, In- 
struction in Vocal Music; 2:20 to 2:25, Dis- 
cussion ; 2:25 to 2:50, Book-keeping-—con- 
ducted by State Superintendent. 2:50 to 
2:55, Discussion ; 2:55 to 3:25, three Essays 
or Declamations, each to occupy not more 
than ten minutes. 3:25 to 3:40, Recess ; 
3:40 to 4:05, an Essay (indicating a course 
and method of instruction) Tuesday, on 
Arithmetic ; Wednesday, on Geography ; 
Thursday, on Reading; Friday, on Eng- 
lish Grammar. 4:05 to 40, Discussion ; 
4:10 to 4:35, State Constitution, viz: Art. 
XI. Finance and Taxation, a lecture each 
4:35 to 5:20, Discussion by the Insti- 


The evening exercises consist of| tute: Tuesday, on Programme for Work 


| wor th reading, and when you 





1. We'lltake up ourstand for the youth of our land, And weavethem a gar ~- land to wear; Tho’ no 
2. Our dear household joys, the girls and the boys, We'll shield fromthe tempt-er so bold; And we'll 
3. We’lltempt not the youth from the fount - ain of truth, Whose wa-ters are pure and di - vine, But we'll 
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leaves of the vine in ourwreath shall entwine, For we'll crown them with ros- es so fair. 
bind their white brows which with in - no-cenceglows, With a crown that is rich -er than gold. 
ban - ish for-e’er from our homes that are dear, The chal- ice that spark - les with wine 
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Chorus. 
We'll crown them, We'll crown them, 





2. 





so fair. 
e 





Thursday, on the Township Plan of Dis- 


tricting; Friday, on the Method of Con- 
ducting T eachers’ Associations and Insti- 


tutes. 5:00 to 5:20, Miscellaneous Business. 
Evening Exercises—7:30. 


NORMAL INSTITUTES. 





Rigs R. D. SHANNON, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools 
of Missouri, proposes to hold a Nor- 
mal Institute of at least two weeks 
duration in each Congressional Dis- 
trict of this State, commencing early 
in August. The institutes will be 
held in those places which offer the 
best inducements, and these will be: 
ist. The conveniences and cheap- 
ness of board offered by competing 
points. 
2d. A bonus, raised by snbscrip- 
tion, to pay the teachers sent to con- 
duct the institutes. 
3d. The number 
will attend ; and, 
4th. The convenience of access. 
These institutes will be held from 
two to four weeks, and the tuition for 


of teachers who 


| the course will be two dollars for each 


teacher. 

It is a part of the programme to 
vary the exercises by lectures from 
distinguished speakers, upon various 
interesting topics connected with the 
subject of education. 

State Certificates will be granted at 
these institutes to those who desire to 
pass the examinations. The results 
of these institutes will be good to all 
connected with them, and they can- 
not help but promote the interests of 
our public school system. 

Sea 

OuR advertisements are all of them 
write 





music and a lecture on some popular | of School Term; Wednesday, on the Pur- | say where you saw the articles ad- 
topic, calculated to interest and in-| chase of Text-books by School Districts ; 


| vertised, 


MUSIC. 





E present another beautifu) 
song in this issue, appropriate 
alike in sentiment and music to this 
—‘the month of roses.” We are in- 
debted to Mr. W. W. Whitney of To- 
ledo, Ohio, who is publishing a series 
of music for day and Sunday schools, 
for the electrotype plate on this page. 
We have several more songs in hand 
from the same source, which we shall 
publish soon. 
We hope all will learn the music 
and the words, and help by song and 
by example to 


‘*Banish for e’er from our homes that are dear, 
The chalice that sparkles with wine.’’ 


SomE school directors think that 
anybody can teach school. When 
they are in search of a teacher the 
question with them is, “Who can we 
get to teach for the least money.” As 
a general thing the lowest priced 
teachers are the dearest in the end. 
They have no qualification for their 
duties, and so they can drag through 
the term and get their allowance, 
they are satisfied. Competent teach- 
ers only can teach good schools, and 
such persons have a correct idea of 
what their services are worth. Em- 
ploy only first-class teachers if you 
desire the advancement of pupils. 
Bad teaching is like every other kind 
of botch-work—a waste of time and 
a sacrifice of money. 








How Witt Ir Worx ?—Animpor- 
tant change has been made in Massa- 
chusetts, which promises to solve, to 
some extent at least, the vexed ques- 
tion of ‘“‘text-books”’ and the expense 
connected therewith. Under the pro- 
visions of the new law, which has 
been approved by Gov. Rice, and 
which is now in force, the school 
committee direct what books shall be 
used, and prescribe the course of 
studies and exercises in the schools. 
A change of book may be made by a 
two-third vote of the whole commit- 
tee, provided notice of such proposed 
change has been made at a previous 
meeting of the board; and if any 
change is thus made, each pupil then 
belonging to the public schools, re- 
quiring the substituted book, shall be 
furnished by the school committee at 
the expense of the town or city. 


Ce APES 

THE friends of Hon. Wilson Palm- 
er, Superintendent of Schools in Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, and many of the lead- 
ing journals and educators, are urging 
his name as a candidate for the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. He would make an excel- 
lent officer. 


= ee 

MEN and 1 women who believe in 
schools and churches—who believe 
in progress, who believe in build- 
ing individual and national charac- 
ter on intelligence, integrity and 
virtue, subscribe for, read, and pay 
for, and circulate this JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


—- 

Say some of the good things about 
this journal which you say to us, to 
your friends, and so get them to read 





it and circulate it—it will do good. 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 


V 

E are indebted to a little work 

issued by E. Steiger, Esq., of 
New York, on “The Kindergarten 
System of Elementary Education,” 
for the following suggestions, which 
we hope will prove interesting and 
profitable to both teachers and pa- 
rents : 

“In the midst of the various dis- 
cussions about education now going 
on among us, the question, ‘What is 
meant by education ?’ still waits for 
a definite answer. The main object 
of those who are, for various reasons, 
interested in the subject. seems to be 
to bring children to school; but what 
kind of instruction they receiye there 
is generally considered a matter of 
comparatively very small importance. 
Hence it is that methods which in- 
jure, stand nearly on the seme foot- 
ing before the public with those that 
quicken intellectual life. Public opin- 
ion, for the most part uninstructed 
on such points, does not care to dis- 
criminate between them; yet it is 
certain that, among the processes 
which go by the name of education, 
there are some which hinder, instead 
of fostering development, quench or 
bewilder the intellect, form bad men- 
tal habits instead of good, destroy in- 
dividuality and independence of 
character, create a positive distaste 
for knowledge of every kind, and 
send their victims into the world 
‘unpracticed, unprepared, and still to 
seek,’—make, in short, the worst, in- 
stead of the best (as education should 
do), of the minds subjected to their 
influence. It is certain, moreover, 
that there are processes of so-called 
education in vogue amongst us, which 
by the assiduous cultivation of mere 
rote memory, convert teaching into a 
mechanical grind of words, and thus 
defeat the very aim of true educa- 
tion, which is to store the mind with 

















viously due to what is miscalled 
their education; for the number 
of children really stupid by na- 
ture is probably not at all great- 
er than that of those born blind 
or deaf and dumb. The result 
complained of, is therefore, to 
be attributed, not to the child, 
but to the teacher, who is igno- 
rant of the machinery that he is 
= handling, and who consequently 
= obstructs the development that 
it is his business to promote. 
The main cause of his failure is 
not waut of zeal or conscien- 
tiousness, but want of knowl- 
edge of the nature of the child. 
His method does not interest the 
child, does not reach his inner 
being, does not touch the spring of 
intellectual action, and, therefore, 
leaves unused those powers which 
are always ready to obey the call of 
the true artist in education. The 
teacher who cannot or does not make 
his method interesting to his pupil, 
has mistaken his vocation. Any 
method of teaching may be good, 
even if not the best—except the tedi- 
ous and uninteresting; and every 
method will be interesting which is 
founded on a true knowledge of the 
nature of the child, and therefore 
meets the wants of that nature. 

It is only by studying and under- 
standing the nature of the child that 
we are to learn how to teach him. 


Now the child that does not play. 
is not a perfect child. He wants 
something — sense-organ, limb, or 
generally what we imply by the 
term health—to make up our ideal of 
achild. The healthy child plays— 
plays continually—cannot but play. 

But has this instinct for play no 
deeper significance? Is it appointed 
by the Supreme Being merely to fill 
up time?—merely to form an occasion 
for fruitless exercise?—merely to end 
in itself? No! I see now that it is 
the constituted means for the unfold- 
ing of all the child’s powers. It is 
through play that he learns the use of 
his limbs, of all his bodily organs, 
and with, this use gains health and 
strength. Through play he comes to 
know the external world, the physi- 
cal qualities of the objects which sur- 
round him, their motions, action and 
reaction upon each other, and the re- 
lation of these phenomena to himself; 
a knowledge which forms the basis of 
that which will be his permanent 
stock for life. Through play, involv- 
ing associateship and combined ac- 
tion, he begins to recognize moral re- 
lations, to feel that he cannot live for 
himself alone, that he is a member of 


|a community whose rights he must 


ideas, and only to recognize words as | acknowledge if his own are to be ac- 


far as they minister to thisend. The 
lamentable result of such methods, 
which make much provision for feed- 
ing and none for digestion, is to ruin 
irreparably the natural appetite for 
knowledge —the knowledge which 
consists in ideas, not words. Hence 
it is that we see children, who in 


their earliest years were distinguished | mother-tongue. 


| knowledged. 


In and through play, 
moreover, he learns to contrive means 
for securing his ends ; to invent, con- 
struct, discover, investigate, to bring 
by imagination the remote near, and, 
further, to translate the language of 
facts into the language of words, to 
learn the conventionalities of his 
Play, then, I see, is 








for mental activity, transformed into | the means by which the entire being 
dunces at school—a consequence ob- | of the child develops and grows into 





power, and, therefore, does not end in 
itself. 

But an agency which effects results 
like these, is an education agency; 
and play, therefore, resolves itself 
into education; education which is 
independent of the formal teacher, 
which the child virtually gains for 
and by himself. This, then, is the 
outcome of all that I have observed. 
The child, through the spontancous 
activity of all his natural forces, is 
really developing and strengthening 
them for future use; he is working 
out his own education. 

* * * * * 


Play, however, is a random, desul- 
tory education. It lays the essential 
basis, but it does not raise the super- 
structure. It requires tobe organ- 
ized for this purpose, but so organ- 
ized that the superstructure shall be 
strictly related and conformed to the 
original lines of the foundation. 

I see that these children delight in 
movement—they are always walking 
or running, jumping, hopping, toss- 
ing their limbs about, and, moreover, 
they are pleased with rhythmical 
movement. I can contrive motives 
and means for the same exercise of 
the limbs, which shall result in in- 
creased physical power, and conse- 
quently in health—shall train the 
children to a conscious and measured 
command of their bodily functions, 
and at the same time be accompanied 
by the attraction of rhythmical sound 
through song or instrument. 

Isee that they use their senses— 

but merely at the accidental solicita- 
tion of surrounding circumstances, 
and therefore imperfectly. I can con- 
trive means for a definite education 
of the senses, which shall result in 
increased quickness of vision, hear- 
ing, touch, &c. I can train the pur- 
blind eye to take note of delicate 
shades of color, the dull ear to appre- 
ciate minute differences of sound. 
- [see that they observe—but their 
observations are for the most part 
transitory and indefinite, and often, 
therefore, comparatively unfruitful. 
I can contrive means for concentrat- 
ing their attention by exciting curi- 
osity and interest, and educate- them 
in the art of observing. They will 
thus gain clear and definite percep- 
tions, bright images in the place of 
blurred ones, will learn to recognize 
the difference between complete and 
incomplete knowledge, and gradually 
advance from the stage of merely 
knowing to that of knowing that 
they know. 

I see that they invent and construct 
—but often awkwardly and aimless- 
ly. I can avail myself of this in- 
stinct, and open to it a definite field 
of action. I shall prompt them to in- 


vention, and train them in the art of 


construction. The materials I shall 
use for this end will be simple; but 
in combining them together for a 
purpose, they will employ not only 


form. In various ways I shall 





their knowleege of form, but their 
imagination of the capabilities of 


prompt them to invent, construct, 
contrive, imitate, and in doing so: 


develop their nascent taste for sym- 
metry and beauty. 

And so in respect to other domains 
of that child-action which we call 
play, I see that [can make these do- 
mains also my own. I can convert 
children’s activities, energies, amuse- 
ments, occupations, all that goes by 
the name of play, into instruments 
for my purpose, and, therefore, trans- 
form play into work. This work 
will be education in the true sense of 
the term. : 

The conception of it as such I have 
gained from the children themselves. 
They have taught me how I am to 
teach them. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 





VERY parent loves to see his 

child bright, smart and quick; 
loves to have him think and speak 
rapidly ; loves to hear him answer 
questions with freedom and confi- 
dence. 
By what exercise or training can 
the little ones best be taught to do 
this? I answer as the result of long 
experience and close observation, by 
a skillful practice of easy operations 
in adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing numbers. I do not now 
stop to describe the best methods. 
If the parent or teacher understands 
how to adapt the exercise to the 
child’s capacity, it should be com- 
menced as soon as the child can count 
to ten ; as soon as it begins to learn to 
read or even before. If the work is 
done with rapidity and accuracy, the 
effect upon the child’s mind is elec- 
trical. His mental operations are 
quick, and from the nature of the 
subject, his ideas are necessarily clear, 
exact and complete. Ie understands 
his little example e#s well as his teach- 
er, and soon performs it as rapidly 
and accurately. This achievement 
gives him self-reliance and confidence ; 
he feels that he stands on solid 
ground ; feels that he can do things, 
and this spirit enters into all his other 
school exercises. 

But the pupil should be taught from 
the beginning to give results only, 
and those instantly. For instance, 
the pupil should not say four and two 
are six, and one js seven, and two are 
nine, but four, six, seven, nine, as 
soon as the eye catches the figures. It 
would be greatly to the advantage of 
the little ones in all their after studies 
and school work to be early and ac- 
tively drilled in these exercises. Pa- 
rents and teachers who rely upon a 
book for such exercises will find Fel- 
ter’s First Lessons in Numbers the 
best book, perhaps, before the public. 


M. C. BuTLER. 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn. 


RuopeE Is_anp appropriates direct- 
ly from the State funds for Teachers’ 
Institutes, and for defraying the ex- 
penses of procuring instructors and 
lecturers, to be holden under the di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Schools, $500 ; for the support of 
the State Normal School, $10,000; 
for traveling expenses for the pupils 
of the State Normal School, $1,500, 
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SHALL WE PENSION TEACHERS? 
HERE is a new thing under the 
sun, and Solomon’s proverb fails, 
for the Legislature of New York is 
soberly discussing a bill to pension 
veteran teachers. 

Our vote is, pension them. Pen- 
sion the veterans when superannua- 
ted, upon completing a long term of 
service. Pension the invalids, disa- 
bled by the service in over-crowded, 
ill-warmed, or ill-ventilated school 
rooms. Yes, by all means. 

Yet, if the question were, “Shall 
the scanty salaries be raised and no 
pensions established?” then we 
should vote, unanimously, from edi- 
tor to fireman, more salary. More 
salary, to live in comfort all the years 
of active service as teacher, and to 
save a little every year, if economy 
and firmness or conscience so dictate. 
More salary, so that the efficient, en- 
ergetic, enthusiastic, well-qualified 
teacher may feel paid properly, and 
may have a powerful impulse to push 
on, rather than to stop and turn aside 
for better pay. 

To teach thirty years if aman, and 
twenty-five if a woman, and then be 
pensioned off on half-pay is to fare 
better in old age than many veteran 
teachers usually do, yet it does una- 
voidably suggest the story of the don- 
key trotting gaily on to nibble a 
bunch of very nice thistle-leaves 
which the cunning rider has tied on 
a stick and is holding out in front of 
his nose as a bait to quicken his pace. 

Still, if the State owes such a pen- 
sion, we say it should pay it. If it 
owes it, is it on the ground of justice, 
asa back due, or of generosity, as a 
free gift from a rich benefactor to a 
poor but faithful servant? Speak 
out, and let us know how it is. 

All that the teacher asks, and the 
most exacting teacher too, is to be 
paid such a salary as the same tal- 
ents, culture, energy and tact usually 
command in other business. If such 


asalary is paid, the teacher can save 
or spend _as he or she pleases, like a 


|fellow-citizen and an equal. 


When 
you pay fair wages you are not play- 
ing the gracious patron, nor conde- 


diments of the sciences we are in fu- 
ture to teach him. But after all, it is 
potential power and not existent ac- 
cumulation of isolated facts which 


__|if you scorn or fail to do, the wrath | 


scending to a social underling. You 


are then merely doing justice, which | 


we seek, and which is the ‘‘one thing 
| 


needful.” 

It is said that all the stories of 
|human life which can be told, may 
: | be reduced to a few simple types. In 
ee: ae —— reeaetedl | the same way it would ee ta the 
screamed out abruptly in Congress, | .o+5 of examination questions which 
we echo seriously—“ Pay as you go,” | are really fitted to test the power 
salary first, pension afterward, if) needed must be of a very limited 
rightly due. | number. 

What we have said with regard to 
| written examinations, becomes mure 
: | vividly true when we speak of oral 
DS gs one who has fitted pupils for| examinations, for in the latter case 

any college can have failed tothe admission may sometimes be 
be impressed with the uncertainty of) made to depend upon the ability to 
the test of the examination as to the | answer one single question. 
fitness af the applicant for accept- | We give as "Stor aage fact: A 
ance. So many elements enter into | young lady, applicant for admission 
the decision of the question when|to one of our best colleges, on enter- 
the test day at length arrives, that it| ing the room where the Professor was 
seems sometimes as if success or) examining in history, was asked to 
failure were almost a matter of luck| oiye the names of the Roman Em- 
or chance. We do not of course here| herors, Fortunately she had hap- 
speak of the class of applicants who | pened to have this list impressed up- 
are totally unfit to enter, or of those |on her memory, and she gave it un- 
whom influence may force in, but of) hesitatingly and correctly. The Pro- 
that other and larger ciass, whose | fessor’s face brightened, and emphat- 
admission is reasonably doubtful. _| jeally saying, as he set his mark of 

At any rate, even the best pupil) approval against her name, ** You are 
comes to an examination which is to| the first young lady who has answer- 


decide whether or no he is to be ad- /ed that question correctly this morn- 
mitted to share the privileges of a 


a tO 80 ing,” he passed her on to the next 
new institution. under very powerful | examiner. 


nervous excitement. This of course| This may be an extreme case, but 
varies greatly in intensity with dif- | i¢ is a true one, and it seems to illus- 
ferent individuals, and the best fitted | trate our meaning when we say that 
pupil may be physically the most ex-| the question of admission or rejec- 
citable, and may therefore in his tre-| tion too often seems to be a matter 
pidation do himself great injustice. lof luck and chance. Is there not a 
Then besides such constitutional ten-| petter way? The recent action of 
dencies, there may be physical causes | Dartmouth College, to which we re- 
existing only temporarily. The cli-| fer our readers in another colamn, 
matic condition may have a strong} wij] appear to many a step in the 
influence, and the ventilation of the} joht direction, and we call attention 
room in which the examination is/| to jt as a significat fact. 
conducted will also be a powerful | 
agent either for success or failure. | 
Again, with the best intentions in| 
the world, all these conditions will | 
tell on the estimate of the value -of| hak in contin, Sestit masks 
the answer when the papers come to| | ss aot = 8 ry age 
be examined by the person who is to plenty of grass and water, and are all 
adjudge the percentage. Humiliat-| the better for some salt now and 
ing as the fact may appear, it will|them. Once a week, at least, you 
undoubtedly make some difference in | must see how they fare, if they are 
the percentage of the candidate| fenced in, as in the older States, 
whether the examiner be suffering} where land is scarce. Once a week 
from an acute attack of dyspepsia or|is seldom enough; twice or three 
be in robust and good-natured health : | times is better. Two days’ misery of 
whether he be obliged to correct the| thirst is enough for any animal to 
papers in the early morning hours of) undergo, biped or quadruped, man or 
a day, immediately succeeding one of| east, when it depends on proper 
severe labor and anxiety, or whether | care and faithfulness. The agony of 
he have plenty of time and no men- ara ee ganenasanne . Is. 
tal disturbance. | thirst whic young animals some- 
These are a few of the conditions| times have to suffer, is torture, as the 
which may render the examination | Wer May easily find out by exper- 
deceitful, may turn away a student |imenting on himself, which it might 
who has the power to be a credit to| be useful to do. 
the institution and admit one who) Mr. Tax-payer, you are partner in 
is merely crammed for the occasion. |an important factory—you are joint 
But those who have had much/ owner, Mr. T., of a herd of first-rate 
practice in the work of writing ex-| stock. What does this mean? 
oe — —. — very) It means, in plainer English, you 
difficult it is to make them test just)... . 7 no 
the points which we wish to be st ee ee ee 
of in our pupil. For the thing we 
require and which we must have is, 


of all righteous men and the frown of 
an All-righteous Judge should fall on 








EXAMINATIONS. " 








GRASS, WATER, AND SALT. 


F you are a stock-grower, you see 





children. You are joint owner of a 
|lot of youngsters who will soon grow 
ritizens d hailed as part of 
after all, mental power te do the a ene oe higher ge eine 
work we are hereafter to give him, | ‘°° 8°") popes bia Paes 
and not knowledge of facts depend-| 1@ke care of your stock, for if you 
ingon memory. He must undoubt-| 49, it will pay cent per cent divi- 





edly have some knowledge of the ru-| dends, 


If the children love school teacher 

and school room they will try to 
learn, will learn all they can, will be- 
have well, and do honor to parents as 
wellas to teacheis. 
But, if the child hates school teacher 
and school room, and schoolmates, it 
will learn little, and behave ill, just 
as uature and reason dictate. 


Turn your young stock into a sand 
pasture, or a rock pasture, or a 
swamp, and you know they will get 
poor feed, and pine away. Give 
them plenty of grass and water, and 
you will see them .thrive, and shine, 
and grow, and frolic, and fairly laugh 
all day. 

Exactly so. Build a school house 
all brick, stone and wood, dry, hard, 
polished: hire a teacher equally pol- 
ished and varnished, hard, cold, and 
machine like, merciless in exactions, 
systematic as clock-work, and unfeel- 
ing as its brass or iron wheels, and 
the results are sure. Thechildren go 
to such a pasture oniy because driven 
there by force, and would desert it in 
a minute if they could, as students in 
German Universities desert the sap- 
less, dry-as-dust professors, to throng 
around the vigorous, fresh, inspiring 
lecturers. 

No teacher is fit to teach such glo- 
rious young natures, unless able to 
arouse warm enthusiasm, and sustain 
it for months and years with due ali- 
ment. Intellect and will alone can 
manufacture only Gradgrinds, all dry 
bones—no flesh and blood scholar- 
ships. 

Trustees, school committees, tax- 
payers, look often to the grass, water 
and salt of your stock, but oftener to 
the best welfare and greatest comfort, 
the happiness of your children in 
school. Do not let them losea day. 
As one day’s sun-stroke or one night’s 
sharp frost may craze or stunt a hu- 
man body, so one day’s hot indigna- 
tion or chilling sarcasm may blight a 
child’s nature, and leave a perpetual 
scar. The value of the child is price- 
less. 





A NEW DEPARTURE. 

THE faculty of Dartmouth have ta- 
ken anew departure with reference 
to entrance examinations ; and in or- 
der thateducators may fully under- 
stand the proposed plan, we print the 
votes of the faculty, with the explan- 
atory notes appended. The move- 
ment is one of such importance, that 
we judge it worthy of very general 
consideration : 


I, As to Abbreviated Courses of Prepara- 
tory Study. —‘*Whereas the faculty of 
Dartmouth College are desirous of co-op- 
erating with the various fitting schools in 
their efforts to secure in their pupilsa full 
and thorough preparation for college; and 
whereas the element of time is, in the 
judgment of the faculty, very important 
in this relation, inasmuch as an abbrevia- 
tion of the preparatory course by acram- 
ming process, with whatever immediate 
results, is likely to be permanently injuri- 
ous ; therefore, 

“Voted, That we prefer not to admit to 
our entrance examination, in any case, 
students trom such schools, who have not 
regularly graduated, having accomplish- 
ed the entire curriculum of the senior 

ear; and that none such will be received, 
owever satisfactory their testimonials, 
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unless they pass the examination without 
any conditions. 

II, As to Admission on Certificate.— Vo- 
ted. 1. That students from such fitting 
schools as have a regular and thorough 
course of preparation for college, of at 
least three years, will be admitted by us 
hereafter, without examination here, on 
the certificate of their respective princi- 
pals, that they have completed the curric- 
ulum of the senior year, and have regu- 
larly graduated; and that, in addition to 
the proper moral qualifications, they have 
mastered the entire requisites for admis- 
sion, or their equivalents, as set forth in 
our catalogue. 

2. “That the first three months of the 
freshman year be hereafter regarded as 
probationary; and that any who, during 
that time, are found unfit to go on with 
the class, shall be dropped.” 


The following explanatory statements 
may properly be appended to the above: 

1, The rule, under the first head, in re- 
gard to those who have unduly abbrevia- 
ted their course of study, is deemed very 
important. Such would be absolutely ex- 
cluded, with whatever testimonials, but 
for the fact that our laws bind us to re- 
ceive those who are able to meet our pub- 
lished requisites. The specified condition, 
however, will be rigidly enforced. 

2. It is believed that a competent and 
conscientious principal will be better able 
to determine the fitness of a candidate 
from a three year’s examination, than any 
committee from the scrutiny of a few 
hours — especially, as often happens, in 
the case of a weary, nervous, timid boy, 
an entire stranger to them. The three 
months’ probation, besides, will serve both 
as an incentive and a safeguard. 

3. It should be observed that the certifi- 
eate of a principal, to insure, of itself, the 
admission of a candidate, must state that 
he has mastered “the entire requisites,” 
as specified in the catalogue, or their 
equivalents. Deficiency in any of these 
will remit a student to our examining 
committee. 

4. Those who, from having studied un- 
der private teachers, or at different pla- 
ces, cannot bring the above mentioned 
principal’s certificate—or who from any 
other cause save moral delinquency, or 
the failure to graduate referred to under 
the first of the above heads, do not pre- 
sent it—will be examined here in the usual 
way. 








SUBTRACTION NO SUBTRACTION. 





O more marked testimony io 

the value of thorough study of 
Latin can be found than the recent 
words of Hon. Geo. B. Emerson, 
who is contributing a series of arti- 
cles to the NV. E#. Journal of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Emerson, who has now 
retired from active life, and who is 
widely known as one of our most 
prominent educators, and was for 
many years at the head of a private 
school for girls in Boston, Mass. 
He says tbat at first he set all his 
girls to studying Latin, with the dis- 
tinct purpose of, as far as possible, 
giving them a complete knowledge 
of “our rich and beautiful English 
language.” But yielding to the re- 
quest of some of the parents,. he 
soon divided his school into two 
classes—one of which kept on with 
the study of Latin for four or five 
days of the week. The other devo- 
ted all their time to French and Ital- 
ian. Now what was the result? We 
give itin Mr. Emerson’s own words: 
*‘At the end of three or four years, 
those who had studied Latin knew 
more of French and Italian than 
those who had given all their time to 


them. In Italian, those who had 
studied Virgil, faithfully, found little 
difficulty with Dante, who had fol- 
lowed Virgil so far as language alone 
was in question, and whose language 
is more like Virgil’s Latin than it is 
like modern Italian. Those who had 
studied only French and Italian, 
found Dante almost unintelligible, 
and were, nearly all of them, obliged 
to give him up.” 

This result might perhaps have 
been anticipated with regard to 
French and Italian which are so 
plainly derived from the Latin and 
have most of their routs in it. But 
when we also find, as we do, that as 
a general rule, those pupils who have 
elected the classical course in our 
High Schools, taking the highest 
rank in the physical sciences, in con- 
tradistinction to those pupils who 
have not studied Latin, we are forced 
to suspect that after all the reason 
why Mr. Emerson’s Latin pupils 
went ahead of the others, did not 
simply lie in the fact that the French 
and Italian languages are derived 
from the Latin. 

We suspect that in the study of 
the Latin they had acquired a power 
over their own minds which would 
have enabled them to compete suc- 
cessfully with the other students in 
any branch of study which they 
might have taken up. 

We think that this our conclusion 
will be found to be amply borne out 
by 2n examination of the records of 
any high school or college. ‘The 
study of the ancient languages and 
that of physlcal science are not nec- 
essarily opposed to each other, as so 
many would have us believe; nor 
is it the case that the time spent on 
the study of Latin must be subtrac- 
ted from the time at our disposal for 
physical science. We might as well 
say that the time devoted to arith- 
metic makes so much shorter the 
time which we can give to algebra, 
only in the case ef Latin it renders 
more easy the acquisition of all other 
branches to a greater extent than 
any other one study, and therefore 
really adds to the time at our dispo- 
sal for the work, instead of subtract- 
ing from it. 








IT IS PRACTICABLE, 


Editors Journal: 

I want to endorse most cordially 
and emphatically the course of your 
paper. in publishing from time to 
time, the more frequently the better, 
plans and specifications showing the 
people how to build and furnish bet- 
ter school houses. These suggestions 
are not only timely and necessary, 
but eminently practicable. 

The facts are, that the loca- 
tion, style of architecture and un- 
pleasant surroundings of some of 
our school buildings, are so many re- 
proaches to the taste, to the judg- 
ment, and to the spirit of public en- 
terprise of the community. Perhaps 
there is no one obstacle that does 
more to retard the progress of our 
schools than the unsightly and un- 
comfortable and inconvenient cabins 
in which they are taught. Most of 
the school houses are inconveniently 
and unpleasantly situated, are—in 





the rural districts— constructed of 





logs, ucouth in shape, and often with- 
out windows, and not unfrequently a 
long crack is the window in which 
greased paper is substituted for glass. 
They are without the proper means 
of warming and ventilation. Their 
furniture is of the rudest kind, con- 
sisting only of slab seats without 
backs. Desks, blackboards, globes, 
charts, maps, and other facilities and 
appliances, so necessary to the com- 
fort of the pupil and to the success of 
the teacher in his arduous work, are 
almost entirely unknown. This is a 
fair description of the common school 
house; the moral lighthouse of the 
country. These are the places in 
which men are asked to cultivate the 
taste, to elevate the morals, and to 
develop the intellect of the youth of 
this great State. Can success crown 
their efforts? Even our towns and 
cities cannot boast of much superior- 
ity inthe way of school buildings. 
The public school buildings in most 
of our county sites are the old county 
academies. They are generally struc- 
tures of brick, without architectural 
beauty, taste or convenience; and 
now they, in their dilapidated condi- 
tion, with their naked, dirty, scabby 
walls, with their rude and defaced 
furniture, with their unornamented 
yards and indecent out-buildings, 
look like the relics of a former age. 
There are a few noble exceptions to 
which these remarks do not apply, 
and most of these are of recent date, 
which show an improvement in some 
places. But much needs to be done 
yet. There is great room for im- 
provement. Since the influence of 
external surroundings and associa- 
tions has much to do in moulding the 
character of the youth, aud the mak- 
ing of future men, the school house 
aud surroundings should be such as 
would make the best impressions 
possible. It should have a beautiful 
situation ; it should display the best 
architectural taste; its yards and 
play-grounds should be neat and at- 
tractive; its internal arrangements 
should conduce to the health and the 
comfort of both teachers and pupils ; 
it should be furnished with all the 
necessary outfit to insure success. 
B. 

McMINNVILLE, Tenn. 
> — 
SPECIAL EDUCATION. 





Editors Journal: 

HE many pale and diseased stu- 

dents, the thousands of sickly 
and broken-down men and women 
that meet our gaze on every hand, 
tell us of the woful neglect of proper 
physical education. This, the most 
important part of an education, re- 
ceives little or no attention either by 
parents or teachers. Health seems to 
be regarded as a thing of chance; a 
something over which man has no 
control. The idea is, if you are 
healthy you are fortunate; if -un- 
healthy you are very unfortunate, 
never acknowledging once that it is 
within the power of man to ward off 
disease, or to promote health. Our 
systems of popular education and 
public instruction do not comprehend 





it either in their aims or results. 
They take cognizance too exclusively 
of the intellectual man, to the neglect 
of the physical. Butis it not obvi- 
ous to the most superficial thinker 
that such education does not meet the 
wants of man and society ? 


The great object of education 
should be the perfect development of 
all the faculties, organs, and sources 
of power belonging toman; it should 
be the perfection of the physical or- 
gans as wellas the intellectual and 
moral faculties of a human being, for 
the best performance of all their 
functions and duties. 


The great desideratum of the age, 
is a system of education that consid- 
ers man in his three-fold nature, phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral: that has 
for its object the harmonious devel- 
opment of all his wonderful powers. 


First in importance is the full de- 

velopment of the body. This be- 
comes evident when it is considered 
that the body is the instrument by 
which the mind exerts all its activi- 
ties and manifests all its phenomena. 
The mind is dependent on the body 
for its highest development and activ- 
ity. They act and react upon each 
other in all their multiform move- 
ments and conditions. Wonderful is 
the mechanism of that link which 
intimately unites the one with the 
other! 
. A sound mind in a sound body is 
the language of wisdom and experi- 
ence. It is a truth that should be 
stereotyped on the mind of every ed- 
ucator and every aspiring youth. 
Without the eye all the power to ap- 
preciate the beautiful in form and 
color is lost. Without the ear sound 
produces no charm of melody in the 
soul, music charms not the mind, nor 
vibrates the Molian strings of the 
heart. Who has the capacity to fix 
the attention so as to perceive clear- 
ly, to comprehend fully, to remember 
accurately, when writhed with pain 
or scorched with fever? If the body 
is diseased, in vain reason essays to 
inarshall its mightiest forces, or the 
imagination to plume its wings for 
the loftiest flight. 


“ Gnothi seauton,” a precept which 
we are informed descended from 
heaven; which was written over the 
portal at Delphi in golden capitals, 
should be the object of the student of 
the present day. For truly the great- 
est study of man is man. But how 
many are familiar with the history of 
nations, with the structure and phi- 
losophy of language, with the laws 
which contro) inanimate matter and 
hold the planets in their orbits, and 
yet are ignorant of the location and 
the functions of the organs of their 
bodies. They only know they have 
a stomach because it pains, a brain 
because it aches. 

I hesitate not to say that more at- 
tention ought to be paid to health; 
that students should be better in- 
structed in regard to their physical 
organism ; that the subject is one of 
vital importance. M, 

JaCKsBORO, Tenn., 1876, 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION, 


ON. R. D. SHANNON, State 
Superintendent Public Schools 





of Missouri, calls attention to the fact 
that the present year furnishes a rare 
opportunity for a convention of all 


the superintendents of public schools 
of the several States of the Union. 


He says: ‘ Doubtless all have made 
arrangements to attend the National 
Centennial Exhibition, at some time 
during its progress. It would be 
pleasant, also, and profitable, to at- 
tend the session of the National 
Teachers’ Association, to be held in 
Baltimore July 10. 

The object of the circular is to re- 
quest all educators to so time their 
visit to Philadelphia that they may 
bein Baltimore at the assembling of 
the representative teachers of the 
Union, and at that point or at Phila- 
delphia hold the proposed meeting. 

“Shall we have a convention ? It is 
more than likely that every superin- 
tendent will make it convenient to 
attend, and it is more than improba- 
ble that such another opportunity of 
~ meeting and conferring with one an- 
other will ever again be presented. 
Will you attend? Please respond as 
soon as possible by sending me a pos- 
tal card at Jefferson City, Mo., and 
when I have heard from the several 
States and Territories, I will publish 
the result.”’ 





IS IT TRUE? 


BY W. E. COLEMAN. 
“'T is a very prevalent idea that any- 
body can teach, and that a teacher 
can do nothing but teach. Such a 
course of reasoning has placed many 
an incompetent teacher in our schools 
to instruct our youth, who themselves 
need instruction in the very elements 
they propose to teach. All such con- 
clusions are deduced from false prem- 
ises; for the successful teacher will 
prove himself an honor to any profes- 
sion; experience and _ observation 
daily demonstrates this; for there is 
no profession that demands more per- 
severance, unfaltering energy, and 
eternal vigilance, than that of teach- 
ing. 

There are many keeping our public 
schools and draining our treasuries 
who consider themselves panoplied 
and fully equipped for the contest 
against ignorance, and in behalf of 
intelligence, when they can solve the 
problems in “ Ray’s Third Book” in 
arithmetic, recite by rote some text 
on grammar, and teach geography, 
(provided they have a book before 
their eyes). These proficients may 
be invariably recognized; they 
heartily oppose, condemn, and detest 
Teacher’s Institutes, have no use for 
educational journals, and consider it 
unnecessary for them to devote any of 
their precious time in studying. 
Such narrow gauged, bigoted, self- 
important pedants are a nuisance to 
the school room,a disgrace to the 
profession, and a blot upon the educa- 
tional progress of our commonwealth. 
Missouri has hundreds of good, true, 


read educational papers; 
Institutes and Conventions; and they 


deavor to better prepare themselves 
for usefulness in the school room. 
But the demand is great while the 
laborers are too tew; we need more 
men and women of strong minds, ex- 
alted sentiments, and trained intel- 
lects, who come to the work with 
ready hands and warm and generous 
hearts ; for what the heart earnestly 
and joyfully anticipates, the hands 
will most vigorously endeavor to 
achieve. Such teachers are a success, 
for they consider no labor too great, 
no aim too high, n> object beyond 
their grasp ; but are willing to devote 
their time, their talents, and their 
noblest life’s best energies to the pro- 
motion and advancement of that pro- 
fession which has for its object the 
development of man’s intellectual 
powers, the elevating and strengthen- 
ing the noble impulses of his moral 
nature, and thereby fit and prepare 
him for life’s great and arduous du- 
ties. 
stant student; for after devoting 
years in study and toil, how little do 
we really know! The aged, the 
youth. the little child alike ask me 
questions every day, confidently ex- 
pecting an answer, and appear utterly 
astonished when, from necessity, I am 
compelled to say J do not know. 
When a child, I thought teachers 
knew everything; but that, like many 
childish notions, has given place to 
the woful fact that “things are not 
what they seem.” 


Our State realized the importance 
of teaching, training, and disciplining 
her teachers before sending them 
forth to instruct her children, and 
she has come nobly to the rescue and 
established her State Normals, one at 
Kirksville for North Missouri, one at 
Warrensburg for Southwest Missouri, 
and one at Cape Girardeau for South- 
east Missouri. Each of these schools 
have been furnished with a compe- 
tent, thorough and efficient faculty. 
Teaching teachers is the one great 
central idea ; and the State calls upon 
her young men and women, desiring 
to teach, to avail themselves of the 
charge. Andit may be said to the 
hold, maintain, and sustain her Nor- 
mal and public school system? The 
great educational question for the fu- 
ture in Missouri is, shall our Normals 
be sustained ? Shall the youth of our 
State have skilled instructors, or will 
she acquiesce in that superannuated 
theory, “Anybody can teach school?” 


With our Normaland public schools 
properly conducted, we are safe; but 
abolish these, and our star of hope 
which has for awhile in proud 
triumph rode, will like a meteoric 


ance and superstition will triumph, 
and anarchy rule supreme. 





Let every advocate of public in- 


tvery teacher should be a seat 
The 


opportunity thus afforded free of 


honor of Missouri that she will up-|_ 


blaze go out in eternal night, ignor- 


noble men and women enlisted in this | strwction come bravely, nobly and 
honorable and worthy calling. You 
may know them, too; they take and 


they in- | that we are determined to repulse 
dorse, encourage and attend Teachers’ 


| boldly to the front, demonstrating be- 
yond cavil or successful contradiction 


| every assault that may be, by our op- 
| ponents, levelled against this citadel 


by application ‘and study, daily en-| of our nation’s strength, and that we 


will never give up the contest until, 
amid the rapturous shouts of an ap- 
proving populace, we plant the signet 
of triumph upon the ramparts of suc- 
cess, thereby bequeathing to every 
noble son and fair daughter of Mis- 
souri the inestimable privilege of sa- 
tiating their thirst at the pure foun- 
tain of knowledge. 
MARYVILLE, Mo., April, 1876. 


EDUCATED VS. NEGLECTED YOUTH. 











| HAT girls and boys, in their teens, 
should see and appreciate the in- 
|fluence of early culture upon their 
| riper years is hardly to be expected. 
| Their knowledge of mind is too lim- 
\ited, and their observation of charac- 
ter and society too unphilosophical to 
reveal to them the causes of the social 
phenomena which they see. 
should plan and act with a wise and 
comprehensive regard to the intellec- 
tual well-being of their children. 
human mind and heart are a 
great deep, but a deep where fixed 
laws reign, laws which, though sub- 
tile and intricate, may be understood 
and made to minister powerfully to 
our good. No observing man can have 
failed to notice how empty and desti- 
|tute of thought are the minds of the 
|mass of the uneducated after they 
have passed their fiftieth year. In- 
deed the unschooled and ignorant sel- 
dom improve much, even by the at- 
trition of society, after their fortieth 
year. But, on the other hand, those 
who stored their minds in youth with 
| valuable knowledge, whose faculties 
with years of strenuous exertion, ex- 
hibit a fresh and green old age; the 
inner man bright, vigorous and at- 
tractive, though the outer man perish 
day by day. Knowledge and culture 
in early life take deeper root than in 
later years. A vigorous and elastic 
youth spent in wise and diligent stu- 
dy, is a broad, deep and sure founda- 
tion for a calm, intelligent and noble 
manhood, and is the only security 
against the evils of an imbecile and 
fruitless old age. An idle, frivolous, 
uneducated youth will produce men- 
tal decrepitude in old age. There is 
no alternative. While they are still 
in all the vigor and elasticity of 
youth the mother sees but little differ- 
'ence between her daughter of but lit- 
tle scholastic culture, and that, super- 
ficial, and her neighbor’s daughter, 
| whose mind has been thoroughly 
|trained and disciplined, and richly 
stored with knowledge by long years 
of linguistic, scientific, mathematical 
and art studies. 

But time causes an early, rapid 
jand wide divergence between them. 
| The former reaches her full intellec- 
| tual stature in early life; the latter 
| grows in mental power and richness, 
even down to old age, by the out- 
growth of her early acquisitions. 

O, that parents were wise—that 





| 











Parents 


they understood the latter end of 
their children. It is an interesting 
fact, and susceptible of psychological 
explanation, that if the early ednca- 
tion has been wise and generous, sub- 
sequent observation, reading and 
study take ready and deep root in the 
mind, as plants do in a deep and fer- 
tile soil, while the same truths scarce- 
ly take root in a mind neglected in 
youth, as plants take but feeble and 
shallow ground. The mind grows by 
mental pabulum, and the time to 
store it upin large quantities is the 
days of youth, while the susceptibili- 
ties and memory are most active ; and 
then in after years the powers of 
original suggestion, mental association 
and reason will present it in new and 
living forms to the constant refresh- 
ment and growth of the mind. Hence 
the highest interest and good of every 
youth, irrespective of future situation 
or business in life, is the best possible 
general education and sound. dis- 
cipline in early life. B. 
INCREASE OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 
UR readers will remember the 
quotations made in the January 
number of this journal from the last 
report of Gen. John Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
showing an increase in the receipts 
for school purposes in Missouri of 
over $72,000. Teachers, school officers 
and friends of the system everywhere 
will we are sure be glad to learn from 
“official sources” that there is a fur- 
ther increase still of $23,549.73 in the 
fund to be distributed in 1876 over 
that for 1875, and furthermore the in- 
crease hereafter will be more from 
year to year from the fact that the 
State has now a larger amount of six 
per cent interest bearing bonds in the 
fund than heretofore, and that since 
the conversion of the old bonds into 
State bonds, but a small amount of 
the interest, comparatively speaking, 
has accrued. 

The State Auditor during the last 
month transferred from the revenue 
fund to the State school fund the sum 
of $311,000, being one-fourth of the 
entire revenue for the year ending 
February 29, 1876, which with the 
amount of $158,856.09 of school mon- 
eys remaining in the treasury, being 
the interest collected on the bonds 
belonging to the fund, makes a total 
to be distributed for school purposes 
this year of $469,856.09. 

Let us see to it now that all the 
legitimate sources of revenue are 
reached and that the school taxes are 
promptly and properly collected. 
Then our teachers can be paid—as 
they ought to be—at the end of every 
month, in cash. 


Tue people of Atpany, New York, 
do not propose to take any steps 
backward this Centennial year in re- 
gard to their schools. They heard 
the reasonings of ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, political strict construction- 
ists, social alarmists, and educational 








exclusives, and have replied by build- 
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ing, at a total expense of $200,000, 
a high school house, almost under 
the shadow of the new capitol. 





THIRD CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 

NE of the most valuable of the 

publications which have come 
to us the current week, bears the 
self-explaining title of ‘‘ Papers Read 
at the Third Congress of Women.”’ 
That Congress met at Syracuse in 
October last. It opens with the ad- 
dress of the President, Professor Ma- 
ria Mitchell of Vassar College, one of 
the greatest scientists that ever 
walked among the stars and transla- 
ted their literature. It is brief, prac- 
tical, and eunobling. The Caroline 
Herschel of America, she is more 
than the equal of Mary Somerville, 
who associated on terms of equality 
with Lord Brougham and the great 
thinkers of that period. Besides that 
general paper, are nineteen essays on 
specific subjects, each appropriate to 
the gathering, and each showing 
thorough mastery of the subject in 
hand. Some are quite short, but in 
every case does the reader feel that 
the writer had given exhaustive 
study to the question discussed. The 
table of contents (had there been one, 
and there should have been not only 
that but an index also), would be as 
follows, besides the opening address: 


Place of Women in Our Public 
Schools: Eduah D. Cheney, Jamaica 
Plains, N. Y. 

Women in Education; Mary F. 
Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

Marriage and Work; Rev. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell, Somerville, 
: ae 

Statistics of the Woman Ministry ; 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Jersey City. 

Women in Journalism; Mrs. (Jen- 
nie June) Croly, N. Y. 

Uses of Money; Sarah M. Perkins, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

What Practical Measures Will Pro- 
mote the Financial Independence of 
Women; Charlotte A. Cleveland, 
Perry, N. Y. 

Ethics and sthetics of Dress; 
Minnie Swayze. 

Science for Women; Grace Anna 
Lewis, Media, Pa. 

. Organization as Related to Civiliz- 
ation ; Anna C. Brackett, N. Y. 

Superfluous Women ; Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Melrose, Mass. 

Art Culture; E. R. Coffin. 

Art for Women ; Kate Newell Dog- 
gett, Chicago. 

On the Formation of Art Groups ; 
Julia Ward Howe, Boston. 

Art as a Medium of Civilization ; 
Grace C. Bibb, St. Louis. 

Science in the Kitchen; Mrs. Mil- 
ler, Geneva, N. Y. 

The Struggle and Reconcileation of 
the Ideal and the Practical in Amer- 
ica; Mary Newbury Adams, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

Relations of Women to Crime and 
Criminals ; Elizabeth B. Chace, Val- 
ley Falls, R. I. 

Employments Open to Women; S&S. 
A. C. Bond, Boston. 

It will be observed that the subject 





of Woman Suffrage found no place 
in the Congress. We know that Mrs. 
Doggett, Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. 
Adams are advocates of woman’s 
right to the ballot, but that is only 
one of the many privileges they de- 
mand for their sex. The broad cul- 
ture and judiciousness which charac- 
terize these papers constitute a pecu- 
liarly strong argument for inviting 
women to help “us men” conduct the 
affairs of State. It must be admitted 


that there are not, in all likelihood,’ 


twenty members of the Congress 
now in session at Washington who 
could discuss the problems of life as 
creditably as they are discussed in 
these papers. Certain it is that Chi- 
cago has never had as much occasion 
to be proud of any speech in the Con- 
gress of the United States, made by 
a representative, as she has to take 
pride in the paper on “Art for Wo- 
men,” read by one of her voteless 
citizens in the Congress of Women. 
This publication lacks only an index 
table to be exceedingly valuable as a 
reference volume. It ought to be 
widely read. It is printed by the 
Fergus Printing Company, of this 
city. Whether it is for sale or not is 
more than we know. The publishing 
committee consists of Julia Ward 
Howe of Boston, and Kate N. Dog- 
gett and Ellen Mitchell of Chicago.— 
[Chicago Journal. ‘ 





—> & o—— —__—__—_— 


THE Front Ranx.—The President 
of the Board of Education in Roch- 
ester, New York, in a late address, 
stated a fact which is as true in every 
school district in the United States, 
as in Rochester : 


“Good schools cannot be maintain- 
ed, however much money may be ex- 
pended, without good teachers. As 
a body, our corps of teachers is equal 
to any in the country, and they are 
uniformly devoted and painstaking 
inthe discharge of their important 
duties. Teaching has come to be re- 
garded, justly, as among the most 
honorable of the professions, and 
some of the best talent of the age is 
now consecrated to it. Our schools 
are fortunate in having secured some 
of the best talent in the} profession ; 
and so long as the policy shall be 
maintained of appointing and em- 
ploying only those who, by educa- 
tion, natural endowment, and enthu- 
siasm in their profession, keep them- 
selves abreastgf the times in all that 
relates to the work of instruction and 
discipline, so long will our schools 
occupy the position they now hold, 
in the front rank of the public 
schools of the country. 

Instruction in vocal music has con- 
tinued with increased facilities dur- 
ing the year under the able supervis- 
ion of Prof. Andrews, and has so far 
grown in favor with the patrons of 
our schools, that I believe its perma- 
nent retention in the course of in- 
struction is a fixed fact. In drawing 
and penmanship gratifying progress 
has been made. Instruction in indus- 
trial or free hand drawing, in at least 
one department of our schools is now 
wisely required by law, and the at- 


tention of our board you will remem- 
ber, was called to the subject by the 
Superintendent in his last report.” 

BETTER PRosPEcTS. — The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Mississippi says: *“‘The Legisla- 
ture is composed of gentlemen iden- 
tified with the State in every way 
possible, and these gentlemen will 
correct whatever they may have done 
improperly. Whatever may have 
been done wrong in regard to schools 
will, next session, be made right. 
You mistake the animus of the Leg- 
islature if you suppose that they are 
unfriendly to the free school system. 
They will maintain and enlarge it; of 
this Ihave full assurance. The com- 
plaints abont salaries are, to me, a 
source of much concern. I know, 
and you know, if you are qualified 
for your place, that intelligent and 
efficient local supervision is abso- 
lutely necessary, and that such can- 
not be had at the rate of compensa- 
tion offered and allowed.”’ 











AN IMPROVEMENT.—Hon. Thomas 
S. Garthright, the new State Superin- 
tendent of Public Education in Mis- 
sissippi urges County Superintend- 
ents to submit estimates in July to 
the Board of Supervisors, and pro- 
vide for all debts and deficiencies. 
He says: ‘“‘You must, in no case, 
expect to pay off obligations now in 
force by warrants drawn against the 
next annual distribution of the Audi- 
tor. We hope to be able, after the 
beginning of the next school year, to 
pay off teachers every month, prompt- 
ly, in money. 

You will observe that the State two 
mill tax is repealed, but provision is 
made for any deficiency that may 
arise, 2s you can perceive by reading 
the law. 

Contracts made at the beginning of 
and for the present school year, to 
close August 31, must be observed, 


tered into, contrary to the act ap- 
proved April 12, 1876.” 

This will be a great improvement, 
and we hope the school officers will 
work together to secure this much 
desired object. 

ae 

WILL you when writing to adver- 
tisers, please say you saw their adver- 
tisemeut in this journal? It will be 
a mutual benefit so to do. 








BOOK NOTICES. 





IsHMAEL; or. IN THE DepTHs. By Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth. Author 
of “Fair Play,’? ‘‘The Lost Heiress,” 
“The Discarded Daughter,” &c., &c. 
With a portrait of Mrs. Southworth, 
engraved on steel, from a photograph 
taken of her on March 22, 1876, said to 
be a perfect portrait of the authoress at 
the present time, with her autograph 
under it. Bound in Morocco Cloth, full 
gilt back. Price, $1 75. For sale by 
Shorb & Borland. 


Ishmael ; or, In the Depths, is the name 
of Mrs. Southworth’s work, just pub- 
lished in book form for the first time, by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pa. It has never before been published 
except in the ‘New York Ledger,” in 





which paper it was issued many years 


but no new contract should be en- | 


since, under the name of “Self-Made; or, 
Out of the Depths.”? Mrs. Southworth, 
in the preface to “Ishmael,” says: ‘This 
story, in book form, has been called for 
by thousands, during several years past, 
but the author has reserved it until 1876, 
as her contribution to the Centennial; not 
only because she considers it to be her 
very best work, but because it is peculi- 
arly a Natrona Novel, being founded on 
the life and career of one of the noblest of 
our countrymen, who really lived, suf- 
fered, toiled, and triumphed in this land ; 
one whose inspirations of wisdom and 
goodness were drawn from the examples 
of the heroic warriors and statesmen of 
the Revolution, and who having, by his 
own energy, risen from the deepest ob- 
scurity to the highest tame, became in 
himself an illustration of the elevating 
influences of our Republican Institutions. 
His identity will be recognized by those 
who were familiar with his early personal 
history: but for obvious reasons, his real 
name must be veiled under a fictitious one 
here. His life is a guiding star to the 
youth of every land, to show them that 
there is no depth of human misery from 


'|which they may not, by virtue, energy, 


and perseverance, rise to earthly honors, 
as well as to eternal glory.” It is pub- 
lished in a large duodecimo volume of 
over seven hundred pages, bound in mo- 
rocco cloth, gilt back, price $1 75, and is 
for sale by all booksellers, or copies of it 
will be sent to any one, at once, on their 
remitting the price of it in a letter, to the 
publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WhHiTTIER’s Poems. Centennial Edition. 

James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, For 

sale by Book and News Co. 

This Centennial edition of Whittier’s 
Poems includes all the contents of the 
several volumes Mr. Whittier has hitherto 
published—Mogg Megone, The Bridal of 
Pennacook, Songs of Labor, The Chapel 
of the Hermits, I'he Panorama, Home 
Ballads, Snow Bound, The Tent on the 
Beach, Among the Hills, Miriam, The 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and Hazel Blos- 
soms—a noble catalogue of books full of 
poetry such as pleases and touches the 
popular heart. For many years Mr. Whit- 
tier has been growing in the regard of 
Americans, and now he enjoys a degree 
of popularity almost universal. As one 
of his critics has well observed : 

“What great love has silently grown up 
all over our country for the man who has 
used his gift of song so nobly, so faith- 
fully and so marvelously! It has answer- 
ed every need. It has given faith to the 
doubting, courage to the timid, hope to 
the despairing, comfort to the sorrowful, 
balm to the wounded. It has kept young 
hearts pure, and filled them with ardor 


2) and with gladness.” 


This Centennial edition of Whittier’s 
Poems comprises three hundred double- 
column pages, large octavo, handsomely 


illustrations. The publishers, to bring 
it within the reach of all, have put it at 
the low price of one dollar. 


Mrs. G. N. BorpMAN, the editor of 
the musical department of the “New 
England Journal of Education,” is 
rendering the schools of the country 
a very essential service in composing 
and publishing a series ot ‘“ Penny 
Songs for Public Schools.” 

She is one of the best organists in 
the country, and having been a teach- 
er for a number of years, she knows 





just what is wanted by the pupils, 


printed, and embellished with numerous | 
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and if we do not greatly misjudge’ 
she has composed just what is needed: 
She has sent us her “Greeting Song,” 
also ‘A Parting Song,” *‘A Morning 
Song,” &c., &c. In addition to her 
stirring and patriotic ‘ Centennial 
Song,”’ which we wish every child in 
the country would learn to sing, she 
has issued a series of “Music Leaves” 
which consists of the music, the 
words, directions how to sing it, and 
a beautiful chromo, making both a 
“merit card” and a sweet song card. 

We most cheerfully commend these 
“Song Leaves” and these “Penny 
Songs” to teachers everywhere. They 
are as appropriate for Sunday schools 
as for day schools, and offered at so 
low a price that all ought to sing and 
be happy. : 

ZeLw’s Excyciorepti4 is the only one 
describing all the cities, towns, and villa- 
gesin the world; defining all words in 
use in the English language; giving the 
pronunciation of all common and proper 
names; treating on so many as 150,000 
subjects; rendering accessible informa- 
tion on every conceivable topic; and the 
only one to be obtained on small monthly 
payments. It is now coming from the 
press to be complete in 64 numbers of 40 
pages each, thoroughly revised, with 36 
pages of beautifully colored maps, show- 
ing all parts of the world. One 50 cent 
part or more can he mailed regularly to 
subscribers monthly. Sample number 
sent for 25 cents. J. W. Marsh,722 North 
Fourth Street, St. Louis, is the Western 
manager. It is pronounced by the news- 
paper press of America and England as 
better adapted to the wants of the masses 
than any other work of reference in exis- 
tence. Itis sold only by subscription, and 
agents are wanted. 


THE committee of award of the Gold 
Premium offered by the ‘New England 
Journal of Education,” for the best Cen- 
tennial Drama for schools, have conferred 
the honor upon Miss Alice M. Guernsey, 
a teacher in the State Normal School at 
Rannolph, Vt. The committee consisted 
of Col. 'T. Wentworth Higginson, of New- 
port, R. 1.; William 'T. Adams (Oliver 
Optic),and Mrs. M. P. Colburn, of Bos- 
ton. The drama of five acts. 
Opening scene is a soliloquy of Columbus 
followed by an introduction of the Muse 
of History. The closing scenes are (a) 


consists 


warded, post paid, by the publishers, as 
above. 


WE have received and examined with 
great care and interest, the four numbers 
of the series of ** Froebel’s Kindergarten 
Occupations,” which have been issued by 
Mr. E. Steiger, 22 Frankfort Street, New 
York. 

We are sure we are doing teachers and 
parents a special favor by calling their at- 
tention to this new, novel and effective 
way of teaching and training the chil- 
dren. Surely we are coming speedily to 
some better methods of educating the 
children, and it is worth while to give 
Mr. Steiger’s series of ‘ Kindergarten 
Toys,” which are put up in a neat box 
and sold for seventy-five cents, a trial. 
Full directions and all necessary in- 
structions are sent with them. 


Prof. WestTLake’s ** How to Write Let- 
ters,’? is a book we wish all our corres- 
pondents, numbering some thousands, 
would read. 
It is a book which any and all can con- 
sult with profit and advantage. 
We believe the author is Professor of 
English Literature in the State Normal 
School, Millersville , Pa., and he has given 
us something more than a “mere catch- 
penny letter writer.” 
Hadley Brothers publish a similar work 
which we have taken occasion to com- 
mend again and again, and our teachers 
would do well to get one or both of these 
books, and give some specific instruction 
to their pupils on ‘How to Write Letters.” 
This book of Prof. Westlake is speci- 
ally to be commended for tbe good sense 
and zood English used in the several for- 
mulzes given. 
The publishers, Sower, Potts & Co., of 
Philadelphia, have issued the work in the 
best style of printing and binding, and we 
hope the book will find its way into the 
hands of every teacher in the country. 








Special Notices. 





The Decoration of the Arch of Triumph, 
(b) The Coronation of America. Splen- 
did tableaux and fine music are inter- 
spersed. The Drama will be issued by 
the “New England Journal of Educa- 
. tion,” Boston, Mass. Price 25c. 


Tne Addresses and Journals of Pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational As- 
sociation, session of the year 1875, at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Published by the Asso- 
ciation, Salem, Ohio. Pages 105. 

Hurp & HovGuron, 13 Astor Place, 
New York, have done a specially good 
thing for the people of this country, and 
for those who will this year visit us from 
other countries. 

They have issued three very carefully 
prepared *Centennial Guides,” brim full 
of just such information as one will need 
who wishes to travel intelligently and get 
the mest with the least expense and fa- 
tigue. The two latter items, we do not 
hesitate to say—will be considered, wheth- 
er they are talked much about or not. 

These guides have been prepared with 
great care, and are sold at alow price. 

The series consists of * Philadelphia 


PLEASE remember not to forget that 
$2 50 buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco 


Franklin avenue. 


9.6 


Round trip excursion tickets now on 
sale, good till Sept. 30, to: 


est rates. J.S. LAZARUS, 


Gen. Western Agent. 


Agent. Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth st. 
it Will Pay _ 


of interest in the East. 





opposite Planters’ House. 


and the Centennial,” 72 pages, ‘‘ New 
York and How to See It,” 72 pages, and 
** Washington and How to See It,” 72 pp. 
35 cents each in cloth; 15 cents each in 
paper. ‘ Boston to Washington,” includ- 
ing all the above, 250 pages, paper, 35) 
cents ; cloth, with fine map of the United 
States, $1 00. For sale by booksellers 
and news dealers generally, or will be for- 


side-lace shoe at the Globe Shoe Store, 805 


Round trip Centennial Tickets at low- 


W. L. Matcotm, Gen. Pass. and Ticket 


If you are going East to call upon, or 
write to JoHN BENTLEY of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, St. Louis, for copies of 
the International Tourist’s Guide, and 
Centennial Book of Routes and Rates. 
Tickets are now on sale via Northern 
Routes, going to Philadelphia and New 
York, and returning via Southern Routes, 
thus giving the passenger an opportunity 
of visiting all the large cities and places 


Ticket office 102 North Fourth Street, 


Tue METER-DIAGRAM, With Metric and 
English Seales, Tables of Weights and 
Measures, &. By A. & 'T. W. Stanley, 
New Britain, Conn. 

The Metric System is so called from the 
| meter, Which is its principal and only ar- 
bitrary unit. Congress has authorized 
the use of the system for computing 
equivalent values, and the advantages 
claimed for it over other systems are: 

Ist. That computations are made by 
decimals alone. 

2d. It isa uniform system, all weights 
and measures being founded on the meter, 
and all the tables by ascending tens— 
hence it gives unity and simplicity in 
place of the present complexity. It can 
be used for Measures of Length, Measures 
of Surface, Measures of Capacity, Weight, 
&e., &e. 

This ‘“ Meter-diagram” is “gotten up 
with full explanations, on strong card 
board, about fonr inches wide and a little 
over one yard long. backed with muslin, 
on which the several cuts of the Centen- 
nial buildings are printed, with descrip- 
tions of their length, breadth, &c., &c., 
all coiled and put into a neat box, 
which can be sent by mail to any address, 

Of conrse it will take some time to fa- 
miliarize ourselves with the ** Denomina- 
tion aud Values,” with the *‘ Kelometer,” 
the ** Hectometer,” &c., &c., but we do 
not know why these should not be learn- 
ed easily by new beginners. 

At all events, we are in favor of giving 
this system a fair trial, and Messrs. A. & 
T. W. Stanley of New Britain, Conn., have 
done a good thing in giving us in so com- 
pact a form, and at so little expense, the 
whole theory in a nut-shell. 

Send to them for a ‘‘Meter-Diagram.” 


Centennial Memorial Certificates for 
the School Children, 


The visitors at the International Exhi- 
bition, Philadelphia, will not fail to note 
one striking feature in Machinery Hall. 
One of R. Hoe’s wonderful presses will 
there be seen printing from engraved 
plates, beautiful Memorial Certificates, 
signed by President Grant, so that visitors 
may for a trifling sum carry away with 
them documentary evidence in a durable 
form, that they have seen the wonders of 
the Great Exhibition. 

As itis not to be expected that all of 
the thirteem millions of school children 
of the United States will be able to visit 
Philadelphia, and as they may wish to 
preserve some lasting memento of the 
Celebration of the Centennial Anniver- 
sary throughout the country, the Cen- 
tennial Certificate Bureau at Philidelphia 
has provided for this want by issuing oth- 
er certificates for the benetit of the School 
children and Sunday School scholars. 

These documents are elegantly gotten 


Fiagara Falls and return................... $23 50| Up On parchment paper, with engravings 
Dernhh tel OONIR as i is ovis io cisccceesnes 20 00| of the Exhibition buildings, portraits of 
Put-in-Bay and return..................... 18 50 


George Washington and President Grant, 
and beautiful groups of emblematic fig- 
ures, and are signed by U.S. Grant, Pres- 
ident of the United States, J. F. Hartranft, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and W. S. 
Stokley, Mayor of Philadelphia. 

The plan of furnishing these certificates 
to the school children is warmly recom- 
mended by leading clergymen and teach- 
ers in New York, Pennsylvania, and else- 
where, and as the priee is only thirty cts, 
they are brought within reach of all. 

To quote the closing words of these 
Certificates, which contain in themselves 
the key to the purpose for which they are 
issued, **This Certificate is given for trans- 
mission ina durable form to the family 
and descendants of the person therein 
named, to show that the youth of the 
country joined in the celebration of this 





great event at their respective abodes 
throughout the Union. 


Excursion Tickets East. 

The Centennial Year brings with it, not 
only the grandest exhibition in the history 
of the world, but so much of good will 
and fraternity of feeling that commerce 
itself has become infected with the same 
spirit, Arrangements have been perfec- 
ted for furnishing round trip ‘*Excursion 
Tickets,” good for sixty days, so that peo- 
ple can go by one route and return by an- 
other—any other, in fact, that inclination, 
interest, orfancy may dictate. 

Send to the nearest railroad ticket office, 
and ask for a ‘Centennial Guide,” and 
with your friends select the route you pre- 
fer, and secure your tickets. The 

INDIANAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R., 
touching at Indianapolis, Cleveland, But- 
falo, Niagara Falls, and by the *‘Erie,” 
with its unrivalled scenery and “ broad 
gauge,” to New York—or to Waverly, 
and from thence direct to the Centennial 
Grounds in Philadelphia. The 

VANDALIA LINE, 

Which is under the same splendid man- 
agement as the “Indianapolis and St. 
Louis Railroad,” takes you to Indianapo- 
lis, thence to Pittsburgh, giving one that 
magnificent day-light ride over the Alle- 
gheny Mountains to Harrisburg, and on 
to Philadelphia direct—the short line. It 
was over this route, the ‘Pennsylvania 
Central,” that the ‘‘Special Continental 
Express Train,” last week, on the way 
from New York to San Francisco, in 80 
hours, made a continuous run of 444 
miles without a stop, thus accomplishing 
in this centennial year a feat in transpor- 
tation without parallel or precedent in the 
history of the world. 

The Alleghenies were crossed with a 

single engine, at a speed of thirty-five 
miies per hour, with a grade of ninety- 
six feet per mile. ‘The minimum speed 
was twenty-five miles, and maximum six- 
ty-two miles per hour, being an average 
of forty-four miles. ‘The engine and cars 
were in perfect condition at Pittsburgh, 
and the same cars were run through to 
San Francisco. 
These ‘pool lines,” the ‘Indianapolis 
and St. Louis,” or **The Vandalia Line,” 
either of them, will if you choose take you 
to Indianapolis and Cincinnati, and then 
via the “Atlantic and Great Western,” 
from Cincinnati to Cleveland and Sala- 
manca, and the “Erie” to New York or 
Philadelphia. 

Under these arrangements you can se- 
lect one route going and return by. an- 
other, or you can go and return by the 
same route. In either case the price of 
the ticket is the same. 

Especial care seems to have been taken 
to represent in these Centennial Guides 
those routes offering the greatest attrac- 
tions of natural scenery, by the most 
comfortable and superior lines of transit. 
They include a view of the Alleghenies 
and Blue Ridge—a look at Baltimore and 
Washington—a trip on the Hudson River 
—asightat Niagara—a ramble at Watkins 
Glen—a sail on Chautauqua Lake—or a 
stroll down “on the beach at Long 
Branch.” 

These “Excursion Routes,” including 
the Ohio and Mississippi R. R., actually 
number over one thousand, and give more 
variety of travel and sight seeing to our 
people than has ever been offered before 
for the same amount of money, and as 
‘*Centennial Expositions’ do not come 
often, it will be wise for us to make the 
most of this, 
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Tourists Guide to the Centennial, 


Never Before — Centennial Business. 





In View of the Great Popularity of the 


Atlantic and Great Western 


BROAD GAUGE ROUTE, 


The New York Central Railroad, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and the Erie Railway, have entered into an ar- 
rangement to issue tickets East by their lines 
and for return by the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern Railroad, so that passengers can go East by 
any other line and return by way of the Broad 
Gauge Route. Passengers going East by Phila- 
delphia, returning by way of New York City 
and the New York Central Railroad, will take 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad cars at 
Niagara Falls or Buffalo for Cincinnati and the 
South and West, by way of Jamestown (Lake 
Chautauqua), with :Pullman’s Palace Coaches 
from Niagara Falls to Cincinnati. By way of 
the New York Central Railroad and this line 
passengers can go from Philadelphia to New 
York, New York to Albany, via day-line boats 
on the Hudson River; thence by the New York 
Central Railroad to Niagara Falls (after visiting 
Saratoga); thence to Jamestown, stopping at 
Lake Chautauqua, and resuming journey home- 
ward at pleasure. Returning by way,of the Erie 
Railway, passengers can go to Niagara Falls 
same as via the New York Central; thence to 
Lake Chautauqua, and home via this line, or can 
take the Erie Railway Broad-gauge Palace Hotel 
coaches running through from New York to 
Cleveland, Chicago and Cincinnati without 
change (via Salamanca.) Passengers do not have 
to leave the train between New York and Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati or Chicago, as meals are served 
in the hotel coaches to suit the convenience of 
passengers. t 

Passengers may not only secure tickets Nast 
by other lines and return by this route, but can 
also go East by this line by way of Niagara 
Falls and the New York Central Railroad, via 
day-line steamers on Hudson River, or all rail, 
or by way of Niagara Falls and the Erie Railway 
to Philadelphia direct, by way of Elmira and 

Waverly; orto New York via Salamanca and 

the Erie Railway, with Palace Hotel Coaches to 

New York without change via Salamanca; re- 

turning by way of Philadelphia and the Balti- 

more and Ohio Railroad or the Pennsylvania 

Railroad. 

The Kent Heuse, at Lake Chautauqua, has been 
greatly improved by alarge addition, increasing 
the size of the dining room so that it will seat 

five hundred guests at one time, and adding 40 

new rooms to the house. This hotel, ;with the 

Lake View House, Griffith’s Hotel, Whitte- 

more’s Hotel, Sherwin House, Garfield House, 

Chautauqua Lake House, and other first-class 

hotels, offers accommodations second to no oth- 

er watering-place in the country, and at rates 
one-half less. 

Excursion tickets to Lake Chautauqua and Ni- 
agara Falls, New York and Philadelphia are 
now on sale at all offices in the United States, 

reading via the Atlantic and Great Western R. 

R. Passengers will find it to their advantage to 

go or return via this line. 

Passengers visiting the lake should get off 
train at Lake View Station, which is within five 
minutes walk of the hotels. (Buses from sta- 

tion to hotels) . 

Passengers desiring to make a pleasure trip as 
well as to visit the Centennial Exhibition, should 
examine the chart of forms of coupon tickets is- 
sued by this line, as they are more varied than 
those of any other route. All inquiries will be 
cheerfully answered. 

For further information please apply to near- 
est ticket agent, and ask for tickets by way of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad. 

J. P. HORTON, 

General Western Agent, St. Lonis, Mo. 
W.B. SHATTUC, 

General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 


13-Passengers going to the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, and desiring tickets by the Great Broad 
Gauge Route, should apply at offices of Ohio & 
Mississippi Railway Company in St. Louis, and 
at Union Depot. All points named above can 
be taken in on one ticket. Send for Guide issu- 

ed by Ohio and Mississippi Railway. 
R. O. BRYDON, 


National Educational Association. 


THE Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association will be held in the 
Aeademy of Music, Baltimore, Md., on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, July 10, 11, and12, 
1876. - 

Papers and Reports will be presented before the General Association and the several Depart- 
ments as follows: 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


* 1. Addresses of Welcome by the Governor of Maryland and the Mayor of Baltimore. Re- 
sponse by the President. Annual Address of the President. 

2. The Demands of the New Century upon the American Common School; by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, Springfield, Mass. 

3. The Normal Schools of the United States—their Past, Present and Future; Richard Ed- 
wards, LL.D., late President of the State Normal University, Bloomington, Illinois. 

4. The Country School Problem; Prof. Edward Olney of the University of Michigan. 


5. The Moral Element in Primary Education; Hon. W. H. Ruffner, State Superintendent ot 
Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. : 

6. Educational Terminology and School Grades; Duane Doty, Esq., Superintendent Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

7. Report on Course of Study from Primary School to University; Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. Chairman Committee. 


8. Report on the School Work of the World as Represented at the Centennial Exposition; 
Hon. Warren Johnson of Maine, Chairman of Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


1. Address by President Noah Porter, Yale College. 

2. Greek Syntax; Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., LL.D., John Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore. 

3. The Political Economy of Higher Education; Hon. H, A. M. Henderson, State Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction, Kentucky. 


4 Position of Modern Mathematical Theories in our Higher Courses of Pure Mathematics; 
Wm M. Thornton, Adjunct Professor Applied Mathematics, University of Virginia. 


5. Position of the Modern Languages in our System of Higher Education; Prof. E. M. Jaynes, 
Vanberbilt University, Nashville, ‘tenn. 


6. The Systematic Organization of American Education; Dr. John W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis. 


7. History of South Carolina College from 1810 to 1860; Piof. W. J. Rives, Washington Col- 
lege, Maryland. 


8. Report on Orthoepy; Prof. Sawyer, Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 


1. Report on Practice Schools; Miss D. A. Lathrop, City Normal School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. Three Important Considerations for our Profession: 1. What is a School? 2. What are its 
Rights and Duties? 3. Some Consequences from the above; President J. 1. Hoose, State Normal 
School, Cortland, New York. 

3. Relations of Normal Schools to Other Schools; President J. Baldwin, State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
4. Professional Course of Study for Normal Schools; Prof. John Ogden, Worthington, O. 


5. What may Normal Schools do to form Right Habits of Thought and Study in their Pupils; 
Prof. C. A. Morey. State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


6. Methods of Professional Training in Normal Schools; Principal J. W. Dickinson, West- 
field, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


1. The Kindergarten, with Illustrations; Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary State Board of Ed- 
ucation, Conn. 

2. How shall we train our Primary Teachers; Supt. John Hancock, Dayton, Ohio. 

3. Text Books Adapted to our Modern System of Education; James Cruickshank, LL.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4. Paper by Miss Minnie Swayze, Trenton, New Jersey. 
. Practical Aspects of Object Teaching; Hon. M. A. Newell, Maryland. 
. Common Sense in Education; Wm. J. Davis, Editor ‘ Home and School,’’ Louisville, Ky. 
. Report on Art Education; John Y. Culyer, Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman Committee. 


IS 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


1. Opening Address; President S. R. Thompson, Nebraska. 

2. The Industrial Education of Women; Hon. Ezra S. Carr, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, California. 

3. Instruction in Manual Arts in Connection with Scientific Studies; Prof. Manly Miles, Ili- 
nois {ndustrial University. 

4. What can be done to secure a Larger Portion of Educated Labor gm | our Producing and 
Manufacturing Classes; Prof. Wm. C. Russell, Cornell University, New York. 


5. How Far should Industrial Schools engage in the attempt to extend the Limits of Science 
by Experiment or otherwise; Prof. E. M. Pendleton, University of Georgia. 


6. Drawing as an Element of Advanced Industrial Education; C. B. Stetson, Boston, Mass. 

N. B.—Authors of Papers and Reports will please bear in mind that brevity is the existing 
rule of the Association. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The following hotels will entertain members of the Association at the reduced rates siated: 


The Carrollton and Barnum’s, $3 00 per day; the Eutaw, $2 50 per day; the St. Clair, and How- 
ard House, $2 00 per day. 


RAILWAY FARES. 


All efforts to effect reductions on railroads beyond those arranged for visitors to the Centen- 
nial have proved unavailing up to this date. Should any change occur in this respect it will be 
noted in the circular to be issued within ten days from this date. 


W. D. HENKLE, WM. F. PHELPS, 
SECRETARY. PRESIDENT N. E, A. 





General Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
9-45 


to per day at home. Samples worth 
5 $20 $1 free. Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 





$ | 2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. 
9-4¢ TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





Harvard University 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


Summer Lnstruction in Science, 1876. 


For Teachers and Other Adults. 
Courses of instruction will be given as follows: 


I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analy- 
sis, by Mr. Charles F. Mabery. 

IL. Quantitative Chemical Analysis, by Mr. 
, Hodges. 

Ilf. Determinative Mineralogy and Chrystal- 
lography, by Mr. M. E. Wadsworth. 

IV. Phaenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prot. G. 
L. Goodale. 

V. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. %V. 
G. Farlow. 

VI. Geology, by Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

=ach course will last six weeks. The first 
four courses will be given at Cambridge, the 
fifth at some point on the seashore as yet unde- 
termined, and the sixth ata camp near Cumber- 
lanp Gap, Kentucky. 

A circular which age fall information about 
these courses may be obtained by applying to 
the Secretary «f Harvard University, Cam- 
Se , enclosing a stamped envelope. 


9- 





Recent Works by Prof. Henry M. Day 


Author of ‘‘Art of Discourse,’’ &c. 





I. LOGICAL PRAXIS, a Summary of the 
Principles of Logical Science. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 
Il. THE SCIENCE OF ZSTHETICS; or the 
Nature, Kinds, Laws and Uses of Beauty. 12mo. 
Illustrated cloth. $2 25. 
Il]. THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 
1V. THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS, an Elemen- 
tary System of Theoretical and Practical Moral- 
ity. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 
Specimen copies sent to teachers forexamina 
tion, on receipt of half the price. Liberal terms 
for introduction. Complete educational cata- 
logue sent on application. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SON’S, 
9-6 182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


CENTENNIAL 
BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY 


of the great men of the 


First 100 Yrs of our Independence. 

The glory of America is her great men. Every 
body wants to read their lives at this Centennial 
season. Agents Wanted. Agents selling histo- 
ries should sell this book also. Everybody buys 
it. The greatest success of the year. Send for 
circular P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 

-6 201 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Elocution During Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
1418 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business 
Men, and all classes of advanced students. At- 
tention to conversation and oratory as well as to 
vocal culture, reading and recitation Charter- 
ed March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Spring term opened April 24; Summer 

term opens July 3. Send for catalogue. 
; Ae SHOEMAKER, A. M., Principal. 
9-5 9- 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D »ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
WALTER SLAWSON, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 














Great Reduction of Fare to Missis- 
sippi River Points. 


On and after April 1, the Chicago, Alton and 
St. Louis Line will make the price of tickets 
from St. Louis to 

Quincy $5, round trip tickets $8. 

Hannibal $5, roundirip tickets $8. 

Keokuk $5, round trip tickets $9. 

Burlington $4 80, round trip tickets $11. 

The Chicago, Alton and St. Louis Time is the 
short direct route to above points, aud there is 
no change of cars to Quincy. Ticket Office cor- 
ner Fourth and Pine Streets, under Planters’ 
House—and at Union Depot. 

8. H. Knient, 
9-12 Ticket Agent, 
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Nothing Better Can Be Asked. Toledo, Wabash and Western 


PRACTICAL EDUCATORS of long experience, who have used RAILWAY, 


| i ve i | ‘ 99 | Connecting in Union Depots at 
T K GOTHIC DES e St. Louis, Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk 


Peoria and Bloomington, 





for, years, say it is “superior to any other desk made.” We are sure, if 


‘ ‘ P To and from all points in 
you try it, you will confirm their testimony. 


Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and California, 


and forming the 


'LEADINC THOROUCHFARE 


Between the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys 
and 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


And other points in New England, enaDdling 
Passengers who travel by the 


‘Wabash Fast Line’ 


To reach the Principal Cities in the East and 





‘*THE PATENT GOTHIC DESK.’’ RECITATION SEAT. 
PRESIDENT CLARK of Franklin Female College, of Holly Springs, Miss., writes as follows: | West y3-many hours in Advance of other lines. 
Drar Sir—The desks ordered have come tohand. I like them very much indeed. Too much — re of car . — . 

cannot be said in their favor. They are made on true physiological principles. They are my beau | No change of : sei between Cleveland and St. 
ideal of what school desks should be. I have occupied and used nearly every kind of school desk | Joseph and Atchison (810 miles), and between 

that has been made, and I consider the ‘‘New Patent Gothic Desk’’ superior to any of them ‘in | Toledo and Kansas City (700 miles). 

every respect. Whenever 1 want more I shall order them of your house, and shall buy the | : : . ‘ 

**Gothic Desk.’’ Respectfully yours. W. CLARK. | All Express Trains of this Line are fully 
RECITATION SEATS equipped with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Too, are essential to the complete outfit of any school room. Y9Prices to suit the times.se& Westinghense’s lately improved Air Brake, 
Address for further information, with stamp for reply, and Miller’s Platform and Coupler, rendering a 


J. B. MERWIN, en menireees m ere sd 
No. 11 N. Seventh st., St. Louis, Mo. aa7- Through tickets via the Ww abash Line 
. ‘ sciatic ct sidan aceminosha axgecaneatagi ns cea ao Aadeetse ate tessa. | OO Sn Ne a the prndign teh oRots ‘OF onn- 
ma | necting reads anil at the company’s terminal 
4 acts for Advertisers. |} points and principal stations. For further in- 
formation apply personally or by letter to either 
of the following named agents: 
J.8. LAZARUS, Gen. Western Agent, 
104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
W.L. MALCOLM, 
General Passenger Agent, Toledo, O. 
9-4 9-12 





OFFICE OF 








EIGHT EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. Chicago Rock Island & Parific R R 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar H oe 
publication in this country. An edition is published — 

In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for [Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEEA for Kansas and Colorado,: 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 

In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 

In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 

Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 
Advertisements in this journal are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school | : ’ 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. | Where it joins with the Union Pacific Railway 
The pages, too, are of = a eager see erage easily seen. This journal thus reaches | gor Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, San 
merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of | Francisco and all points west on the Pacific 


the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 
The foMowing are our regular rates: 


THE DIRECT ROUTE FOR 
Joliet, Morris, La Salle, Peru, Henry, Lacon, 
Peoria, Geneseo, Moline, Rock Island, Daven- 
port, Muscatine, Washington, Iowa City, Grin- 
nell, Newton, Des Moines, 


Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
Without Change of Cars. 








Coast. 
‘ Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. _—_ 
RDN ONE. ENGEL DOVES, 0.04. 5.00rccerasisesesacsosence ivdbsbwhshaekenweeteeeaeeceee 40c per line. TRAINS LEAVE DAILY A> FOLLOWS: 
Outside page, back cover,.. 


35c per line. 


‘ 30c per line. | Omaha, Leavenworth and Atchsson Express, 
sca bvees econ a nshsn shweupes s\eeehbeshbedb4s exes stan tue wstewdbeeenvewsen ewe 60c per line. | 


ND nc Ccickapsnsanet ae absk ina 
Special Notices}. . 





Discount made on time contracts. | (Sundays excepted)................. 10:00 a. m- 

os : eat See eee | Peru Accommodation (Sundays ex- 
‘“ 99 | | Ee een se 
CAIRO AND ST. LOUIS Omaha Express (Saturdays exc’ed) 10:00 p. m 


KANSAS LINE. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company have now opened their Southwestern 
Division between 


RAILROAD. 


Shortest All-rail. Route Between St.| LEAVENWORTH: 
} Louis and al . 
1 Points South. ATCHISON, 
a and CHICAGO, 
i . . " 
— e _ | Connecting at Leavenworth with the Kansas Pa- 
| The Only All-rail Rine Between St. Louis | cific and Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Atch- 
and Cairo, under one management | ison with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
* | hence no waiting for other trains at way Central Branch Union Pacific, and Atchison and 
| fn] 
Combination Desk and Seat. | stations | Nebraska Railroads, for all points in 
These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 8 a 
price of any manufactured. They range in 
height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or —i 
end pieces are iron, with wide continuous flan- 
ges. They are better proportioned and braced, a wis = ~ B d : 
neater, and more graceful in design than any clining Chair Cars South ot St. Louis. These | Palace Drawing-room and Sleeping Cars, which 
’ 4 . : 
other Great made. seats free to all first-class passengers. 
r-They Can Be Sold Very Low.<t 
For further information as to price, &c., ada 
dress with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
1l N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. | 
St. Louis, Mo. 





1 
| and New Mexico. 





ted States and Canadas. HUGH RIDDLE, 
A. M. Smiru, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
9-3-12 











| Kansas, Indian Territories, Colorado 


The only line running Buck’s: Patent Re-| This company have built a full complement of 





| for exterior beauty and interior arrangemente | 
for the comfort, convenience and luxury of pas- | 
| sengers are unexcelled, if equaled, by any other 


3% 3°No pains or expense has been spared to | cars of the kind in the world. Through tickets 
render this route attractive to passengers. 

J. A. WENTZ, Gen. Pass. Agt. 

J_L. HINCKLEY, Gen, Supt. 9-3-12 


| 





| for sale at all general railway offices in the Uni- 


¥T LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashwille, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, . 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 


| tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 


to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 
And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. Two fast express trains 
leave Union Depot daily. 

For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, No. 117 N. Fourth Street, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

R. H. G. MINTY, Gen, Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Supt. 9-5 9-12 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


73" Without Change of Cars.<€% 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
wr Without Change of Cars.<Sz% 


175 Miles the shortest ‘route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 

This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 


|saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
| Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
wy #- Without Change of Cars. 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





x3-Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


uw Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

», JOHNSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t, Chicago. 
9-12 
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Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, an- 
geek, and all points north. Itis the only route 
or 


MILWwWAUBESE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L. 8S.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 
under one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy. This is the 
Shortest, Quickest and Best Route to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodation 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 
take no other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for speed, 
comfort and safety. The smooth, well-ballast- 
ed and perfect track of steel rails, Westinghouse 
air brakes, Miller’s eo: platform and coup- 
lers, the celebrated Pullman palace sleeping 
cars, the perfect telegraph system of moving 
trains, the regularity with which they run, the 
admirable arrangement for running through 
cars from Chicago to all points west, north and 
northwest, secures to passengers all the com- 
forts in modern railway traveling. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our sleepers connect with the over- 
land sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
all points west of the Missouri River. 

On the arrlval of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


_.For Gouncil Bluffs, Omaha and Cali- 
ifornia, 'wo through trains daily, with Pull- 
man palace mai and sleeping cars 
through to Council Bluffs. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Creen Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains, parlor 
chair cars on day trains. 


For Sparta, Winona 2nd points in Min- 
nesota, One through train daily, with Pullman 
sleepers to Winona. 


For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman cars on night trains. 


For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman cars on 
night train*to McGregor, Iowa. 


For Sioux City and Yankton, Two trains 
oa. Pullman cars to Missouri Valley Junc- 
ion. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
effice, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 9-2¢ 


ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 





J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 


Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876, which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traffic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 

(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been suflicient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.: 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 
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OFFICE CHAIRS 


Of all kinds, for 


Teachers and Offices. 


For circular and further information, address 
with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








GET THE BEST! 





QUR NEW SCHOOL INK WELL 


Is The Best Ink Well 
In the World, Because there is 


ist. No Evaporation of Ink. 
2d. No Dust. 

3d. Mo Freezing. 

4th. No Lock and Key. 

5th. No Corrosion or Rusting. 
6th. Not in the Way. 





Showing the Ink Well in Use. 


EXPLANATION. 


A, Cover; aa. Pen Rack; B, ring with shoulder, which confines the 
glass; C, glass; ec, (Fig. 1), Slot in shoulder allowing the passage of a 
lip projecting from glass C; D, Pen Wiper; F, Bearing of cover in rear of 
pivot and head for attaching the Pen Wiper; G, Fastening for Pen Wiper. 


Styles and Prices. 


No. 1. Large Size. Having Non-Corrosive Composition Cover, and 
large removable Glass. Price per dozen, including necessary screws, $3. 
No. 2. Small Size. Non-Corrosive Cover and Ring, glass not remova- 


. . ~ 5 
ble, including necessary screws, $2 50. 





Showing a Section of Desk Top and 
Ink Well. 


Showine the kind of 
Pen Wiper ro use. 


The cover turns only one way, and no noise can be made with them. 
They are low on the desk, as you see, and not in the way of books or slates. 


If you cannot afford patent desks, send for good ink wells, and put them 
in your old desks. 


(= Adopted for exclusive use by Boards of Education in the cities of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, &ce. 
For circulars, for 


Every Thin 
NEEDED IN YOUR SCHOOL, ADDRESS WITH STAMP FOR REPLY, 


J.B. MERWIN, 


if North Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





——s 


i 
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TO TEACHERS. 
The best selection of gift cards and most fa- 
vorable terms are offered. For choice samples 
enclose l0e. W.H. Kingsbury, South Wilton, 
Conn 9-6 9-8 


Greatest Selling ‘Centennial Book is 


OurCountry 


AND ITS RESOURCES. 
Not only complete in our thrilling history of 100 
years’ growth, but grand in deseriptions of 
our great Lakes, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Curi- 
osities, Natural Wonders, and all our Mighty Re- 
sources in Agriculture, Commerce, Minerals, Manu- 
Jactures, form of Government, etc. HiSTORY 
and DESCRIPTION of America’s Great- 
est Nation and the Centennial Celebra- 
tion, profusely illustrated. No equal ex- 
tant. Over 1200 pages, with a ‘‘Century’’ 
Map and a ‘‘Birds-eye View’’ free. Agents 
are making $40 to $120 weekly. 4000 more 
wanted quickly. B&Gterms. Address HUB- 


BARD BROS.” Pubs. Phila., Pa.; Cinn., 0.; 
Chicago, Ill. ; Springfel 


d, Mass. 9-6 9-8 





USE THE 
Celebrated 
MOD EI, 


Press 


And do all your own Printing. 
Price 86 to $35. 


Best in the World, 


For Teachers, Business Men and Young Print- 
ers. Thousandsin use. Send two3 cent stamps 
for a prorusely illustrated 60 page catalogue and 
— list entitled ‘‘How to Print.’’? J. W. 
Jaughaday & Co., mfgs and dealers in type and 
printing material, 434and 436 Walnut st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 






TALC CRAYON & PENCIL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All kinds of Crayon, White and Tinted, for 
Blackboard use, for Railroad, Carpenter, Lum- 
bermen, Mechanics, Tailors, and for Billiard 
uses. 


One gross of our Tale Crayons are equal to 
about five of School Chalk Pencils. 

They are free from grit and dust, firm and 
strong, mark with pleasing effect, and are easily 
erased from the blackboard. 

They are better than Steatite, and cheaper 


than chalk. Address 


National Tale Crayon and Pencil Co 
9-510-2 MONMOUTH, ILL. 


Centennial Memorial Certificates. 


For the School and Sunday School 
Scholars. 
: enue 

They are signed by the President of the United 
States, the Governor of Pennsylvania, and the 
Mayor of Philadelphia. They are beautifully 
designed, and can be framed and hung in a par- 
lor or library as a memento of the Great Na- 
tional Jubilee. Every boy and girl in the land 
should have one. Sold at 30 cents each, to cover 
cost and place them within reach of all. 


3. Memorial Certificates fer visitors, signed 
asabove, can be obtained at Machinery Hall on 
Exhibition Grounds. Address 

CENTENNIAL CERTIFICATE BUREAU, 
No. 1433 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P.O. Box 2301. 9-6 9-7 


Marble Cross. 


A beautiful Chromo, 7x9, will be sent safe by 
mail for 25 cents. The sale of this is the only 
resource of an orphan who 1s trying to educate 
herself. Address Ladies’ Seminary, South Wil- 
ton, Conn. 9-6 9-S 





ENTENNIAL BOARDING. — The at- 
J tention ot my friends is called to the ele- 
gant residence, 1706 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
which will be open fer permanent and transient 
boarders, Monday, May 8, 1876. Cars pass the 
door every three minutes to Centennial Grounds. 
Rates, 2 50 to $4a day, according to rooms. Re- 
‘duction by the week. EmmaJ Rawlings. Ref- 
erences—John Price Wetherill, Philadelphia; 
Gen, McKee Dunn, Washington; Hon. Henry 
— and Charles P. Johnson, St. Louis. 
‘ 


%3-Subscriptions at Club Rates (less than pub- 
lishers’ prices) received for all newspapers, | 
‘quarterlies, etc., American and Foreign. | 


SOUTHERN CLUB ACENCY. 
A. SETLIFF, Manager, 
ee | eee ey Nashville, Tenn. | 


Refer to First Nat. Bank, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, 0.: J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia; D. Appleton & Co., 
New York; J. B. Merwm, St. Louis. 





The business of this agency is conducted upon 
the Mutual Benefit plan, every patron becoming 
amember of the Club. The plan of subscribing 
for inagazines and newspapers through a Club 
Agency offers peculiar advantages, saving to all 
time, trouble and expense. 

3g7Send money by postoflice order or regis- 
tered letter. 








We herewith give a partial list of periodicals 
which we supply at Club Rates; enquire by pos- 
tal card for information. 


MISCELLANEOUS WEEKLIES. 






Appleton’s Journal................. $400 $3 55 
Army and Navy Journal ............ 600 550} 
PO TOUS IE ooo s0ensees cep ees 2530 2 25) 
NUNS PEINU i wwstnssbvananagavcises 300 250 
Th. 3 00 2 70 | 
Christian Observer (New)........... 300 250) 
Christian Intelligencer............... 300 260 
Cincinnati Commercial.............. 150 = 1 40} 
Country Gentleman.................. 300 250} 
| ee eee ee 20 195} 
RET, TOW go isis cssivkseccens ect 210 190} 
SUSIE UD TAO. oo. cc nesvassnvcews 2 00 1 55 
REE OR EEE OF 3 00 2 60 | 
ONT SEMEEN bcc heey arcs aewcatwave 4 00 3 65 | 
PERE OUR” TOMGBRP. 500 0s008cesvscesse 400 365) 
Hearth and Home.........00..-.0000 250 225 
IN oc ccncsccs coxenicsersn 300 200) 
INE, cuuvsccnss nnecadecnewes 320 295 
ID wicbivnaBen nepGhaceseawets 1 65 1 40 | 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper...... 4 00 3 50} 
Leslie’s Illustrated Zeitung ......... 400 350 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal............. 400 350) 
Littell’s Living Age ............... 80 7 00 | 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker.......... 265 250} 
National Live Stock Journal......... 215 200} 
EES 65s. Ravheapnessesys sonny Oe 4 55 
Ee POON oS chcrenssccsnecens¢ 1/0 100 
New York Evening Post............. 1 50 1 25 
a ef 1 90 | 
New York Staats Zeitung............ 2 00 1 85 
Se NI 5 55000 Eooehanneeeaie 1 20 1 20 
ge ee A eee 2 00 1 90} 
Religio-Philosophical Journal ...... 300 225] 
Saturday Evening Post........ bas eae 309 260 
Scientific American 3 00 
EY Ie eae Sp sucess cenkokinen yes 3 2 75 
MISCELLAN*OUS MONTHLIES. 
American Journal of Education....16C 1 60 
American Agriculturist............ .16 1 50 
PEDOTIONE GGIOOR 5 o06 ovis cess caves ce 22 1 90 
American Builder.................... 300 -275 
Arthur’s Home Magazine.... .......265 2 25| 
Appleton’s Journal.................. 450 400 
RE a ei rn re 400 8 55 
Demorest (Fashions) ................ 310 275) 
IR ne vov wheeies esse newseenacewers 5 00 4 50 
DEES cn sheseskena ccs ssanesennese 400 3 55 
Gardeners’ Monthly.................. 210 1 8 
Mie Ciebaakiecsankonksneuaseaees 315 2 75 
Harpers’ Magazine .................. 400 365 
Lippincott’s Magazine .............. 420 3 50 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine........... 850 325 
Leslie’s Budget of Fun.............. 1 50 1 25 
PPD coidosdon sss ccceveuessaes 612 550 
La Mode Elegante ................... 612 5230 
fT yo | a ee 1 50 1 40 
Manufacturer and Builder........... 212 1 75 
a ne 1 50 1 35 
Peterson’s Magazine................. 2 00 175 
Phrenological Journal............... 315 250 
Popular Science Monthly............ 500 450 
a en a 400 3 60 | 
Sunday Magazine ............0.s000+ 295 260 
Southern Magazine .................. 415 3 50 
INN a vince Gx ncnewcsectcewdes 1 50 1 25 
JUVENILE. 
IR 5 ct et oo. a 295 250} 
Leshie’s Young America............. 300 260) 
Leslie’s Boys and Girls.............. 2 50 2 20 
Leslie’s Boys of America............ 150 8 «6125] 
DEIR cs acer Siechpaceneesarsue 3 00 2 75 
Young People’s Monthly............ 153 14 


The Southern Club Agency 


Will send any book published in the United | 
States or Europe at low rates. Orders filled 
promptly. Orders from school teachers for 
books of any description will be filled with 
perfect satisfaction. Address 


SOUTHERN CLUB AGENCY, 











108 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


’| and expression of character, unsurpassed in excellence. 


COLLEGIATE 


Grammar School and Gymnasium. 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 


44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(1849 to 1876.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


{ce Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 4] 
L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. 
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The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare ever published in One 
Volume. Forty Handsome Illustrations. Price only $6, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


William Shakespeare, 


With a Full and Comprehensive Life; 
A History of the Early Drama; An Introduction to Each Play; The Readings of Former Edi- 
tions; Glossarial and Other Notes, &c., from the works of 


Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douee, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardson, Verplanck 
and Hudson. 


Edited by CEO. LONC DUYCKINCK. 


At great expense, the publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest 
English Poet. The type is the largest and clearest that can be used in a volume of the size, and 
the illustrations are from the world-renowned artist, Boydell, and others, and are, for beauty 


The paper is of fine quality, and toned, 
and the presswork is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Uo. 


Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment of put- 


ting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. 


The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome Illustrations, 
at 30 cents per Part. 
THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 


In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is only $9 00. The 
work will be sold only by subscription. Address 


CHAS. H. DAVIS, & CO., 


Agents Wanted. Philadelphia. 
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HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


EF'OR BLEACH BOARDS. 








Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


Sxconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Turrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 

FourtH—After the firsteoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand- 


from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. 
Blackboard two coats will be suflicient. 


paper (rubbing the grit 
r For re-painting an old 
If applied to the wall, three coats. 


—_——o——— 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 


made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair sounty, Ils., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
years since, tor the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black- 
board surface, five or six diflierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, | have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean furrher affirm that it > ban improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ot all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have opportunity. 
J. P. SLADE.” 

It will Last Ten Years. 


_ ¥gKeep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. 
if desired. Sample as applied to paper sent by mail on application. 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your senesl: 


Brushes furnished 
Send for circular of Black- 
Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. |! North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 




















